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Bdiforial 

The last couple of months (April and May) brought quite a few 
changes to UXIVERSE. As we told you in the editorial last issue, 
the editorial offices are now just that — separate offices. One is firmly 
entrenched at Amherst, with a good share of manuscripts, page proofs, 
galleys and office records. The other editor is beginning to get settled 
in Cincinnati with the balance of the manuscripts, page proofs, galleys 
and office records. This has resulted, understandably, in some confusion, 
several telephone calls between the two cities, and quite a bit of mail 
shuttling back and forth. 

But order is finally emerging out of chaos, and here is Universe No. 
7. and the long-promised Edmond Hamilton story, Starman Come Home! 
There’s a nice line-up of shorter stories backing it, and the revived fea- 
tures you’ve been asking for — Personals, Letters and The Club House. 

And this is what we’ve been leading up to. You readers may have 
been missing these features, but believe me, we’ve been missing them 
too! There was an atmosphere of friendliness about Other Worlds that 
has been missing from Science Stories and Universe. When the first 
batch of letters congratulating -us on the “new” Univarse reached us, we 
started searching through them looking for familiar names. They were 
there, old friends and new. We’ve printed some of them in this Issue’s 
Letters column, but there’s one we’d like to include right here. 

Dear Bea, 

The July USE was the first really bright sign in the stfield so far 
this year. Mags have been dropping by the wayside, others have cut 
pagage, etc. The field expanded too far too fast. The bubble had to 
burst — and it did. But the period of deflation is a long one . . . each 
mag is holding on hard, waiting for the other ones to fold first 
and leave a market behind them. We’ll just have to wait it out, too. 

Now that Rog is back in business with “The Club House,” he might 
do a review of Vamp (nee SF). In the first issue I had an article 
about OW’s folding. I said some pretty strong things — and meant 
’em! I still do. But John Magnus, who edits and publishes Vamp, 
had a bit of a note at the end of the article, in which he said that OW 
was a happy mag . . . and that USE and the now-defunct SCIENCE 
STORIES were not. 

Why was OW a happy mag? For a number of reasons: Rap’s 

attitude was To Hell With The Stuffed Shirts, there was a letter column, 
there was a Personals, and there was the t}q5e of editorial that had 
become Rap’s trademark. I don’t know if Rap’s attitude made 
$$$ or not, but when he dropped those other three items he was 

{Concluded on Page 120) 



FOR REAL JOB SECURITY 
-GET I.C.S. TRAINING 




**You can slop worr>'«ng. Jane. 
My job’s secure now! And here’s 
the insurance policy to prove it— 
my I.C.S. diploma!” 

This feeling of security is 
probably typical of every I.C.S. 
graduate. Because — as the job 
situation gets tighter* the man 
svith I.C.S. training has the 
advantage. 

Why? Your I.C.S. diploma tells 
your present employer three im- 
portant things: (1) You want to 
make the most of your present job. 



<2) You have the training you 
need for advancement. (3) You 
look forbetterways of doing things 
on your own. 

W'hat you do about your fu* 
Cure U up to you. Do nothing 
and stay at your present job at 
the same old pay. Or earn an 
I.C.S. diploma in your spare 
time for securify* promotion$^ 
more payt Your first step is to 
mark the course that interests 
you in the coupon beIow> and 
mail it to us. 

Free books 

We’ll send you two interesting 
books. The first, “How to Suc» 
ceed,” is a gold mine of helpful 
tips. Points out many small things 
in your personality and behavior 
that can make the difference be* 
tween success and failure. The 
^second book tells you about the 
opportunities in the field of your 
choice. 



Costs pennies a day 

Many an I.C.S. student has made 
up the cost of his course in one 
month with the salary increase his 
I.C.S. training earned for him. By 
studying at home in your spare 
time, you pay yourself many tiroes 
an hour more than you’re now 
making. (One student reports — 
*!My I.C.S. course was worth $95 
an hour to me.”) 

The security of your pres* 
ent job— or the success in find* 
ing the new job you’ve always 
wanted— is in your hands. Move 
ahead with 1. C. S. training 
while others stay behind on the 
routine, small-pay jobs. Re* 
member, your first step to se- 
curity and success is to mail 
this coupon. Take a few min- 
utes and do it now. If you put 
it off, it can cost you your 
future. 
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you're that man, here's something that will 
interest you. 

Not a magic formula — not a get-rich-quick 
scheme — but something more substantial, more 
practical. 

Of course, you need something more than just 
the desire to be an accountant. You’ve got to pay 
the price — be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, w'ouldn’t it be worth your while to sacri- 
fice some of your leisure in favor of interesting 
home study — over a comparatively brief period.^ 
Always provided that the rewards were good — a 
salary of $4,000 to $10,000' 

An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied 
and of real worth to his employers. He hzs standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren't for you? 
Well, don’t be too sure. Very possibly they can be! 

Why not, like so many before you, investigate 
LaSalle's modern Problem Method of training for 
an accountancy, position? 

Just suppose you were permitted to work in a 
large accounting house under the personal super- 
vision of an expert accountant. Suppose, -with his 
aid, you studied accounting principles and solved 
problems day by day — easy ones at first — then 
more difficult ones. If you could do this — and 
could turn to him for advice as the problems be- 
came complex — soon you’d master them all. 

That’s the training you follow in principle un- 
der the LaSalle Problem Method. 

You cover accountancy from ihe basic Prin- 
ciples right up through Accountancy Systems and 
Income Tax Procedure. Then you add C. P. A. 
Training and prepare for the C. P. A. examina- 
tions. 

As you go along, you absorb the principles of 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Sra- 



tisrical Control, Organization, Management and 
Finance. 

Your progress is as speedy as you care to make 
it — depending on your own eagerness to learn 
and the time you spend in study. 

Will recognition come? The only answer, as 
you know, is chat success df>es come to the nrian 
who is really trained. It's possible your employers 
will notice your improvement in a very few ^eeks 
or months. Indeed, many LaSalle graduates have 
paid for their training — with increased earnings 
— before they have completed it! For accountants, 
who are trained in organization and management, 
are the executives of the future. 

Send For Free Sample Lesson 

For your own good, get all the facts. Write for our 
free 48-page book, "Accountancy, The Profession 
That Pays" — also the free sample lesson so you can 
prove to yourself that you can master accountancy 
quickly, thoroly in spare time at home. 

Over 4^000 Certifled Public Accountants 
among LaSolie alumni 



LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence tnstituiion 

Dept. H800, 417 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, III. 

Send me without obligation. Free Sample Lesson 
and "Accountancy, The Profession That Pays.” 

Name Age 

Address 

Csy^ Zone & State 
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STARMAN COME HOME 

Was he Neil Banning, salesman for a New York pub- 
lisher, or Kyle Valkar, hereditary ruler of the Old 
Empire? Rolf declared him The Valkar, and offered 
to prove his claim. There was only one drawback — 
if Rolf was wrong, the test meant death for Banning. 



Y OU were a real person, a 
normal individual. You lived 
a real life, in a real world. 
And then in one day, in a few 
hours of one day, it all fell away 
around you like a structure of thin 
paper crumbling in the rain, and 
you found that you had stepped 
right out of it into an abyss as 
wide and dark as the cosmos, with- 
out beginning, without end, with- 
out one solid truth to cling to. 

That was the way it seemed to 
Neil Banning. He was thirty-one 
years old, he was a New York pub- 
lisher’s salesman, he was healthy, 
well-adjusted, and he liked his job. 
He ate three meals a day, worried 
about his income tax, and thought 
occasionally about getting married. 
He had a past, and a future. But 
that was before he went to Green- 
ville. 

It was pure chance. A sales trip 



to the West Coast, the realization 
on the train that he was only a 
hundred miles from his boyhood 
home, and a sudden sentimental 
decision. Three hours later, in 
bright spring sunshine, he de- 
barked in the little Nebraska town. 

He looked up at the blue prairie 
sky with the cloud-flecks in it, and 
he looked along the wide, unbusy 
main street. He smiled. It hadn’t 
changed too much. Towns like 
Greenville are timeless. 

There was one taxi-cab at the 
station. The driver, a long-jawed 
young man with a nondescript cap 
on the back of his head, put Ban- 
ning’s bags in the cab and said, 
“Excelsior Hotel, mister? It’s the 
best one.” 

Banning said, “Just take the 
bags there. I’ll walk.” 

The young man looked at him. 
•“Cost you fifty cents anyway. 
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Might as well ride.” 

Banning paid him. “I’ll still 
walk” 

“It’s your money, mister,” said 
the young man. He drove off, and 
Banning started along the street 
with the fresh prairie wind whip- 
ping his topcoat around his legs. 

The feed store, the lumber com- 
pany, the old Horton hardware, 
Del Parker’s barber shop. The 
Court House, set squat and dumpy 
in its square. The Dairy Lunch 
had a new sign featuring a colos- 
sal triple-deck ice-cream cone, and 
the Hiway Garage was bigger now, 
with a side lot full of farm imple- 
ments. 

He walked slowly, taking his 
time. The people he passed looked 
at him with the open, friendly curi- 
osity of the Middle West, and he 
looked at them, but he didn’t know 
any of them. After all, ten years 
was a long time to be away. Still, 
there ought to be at least one fa- 
miliar face to welcome him home. 
Ten years wasn’t that long. 

He turned right at the old bank 
building and went down Hollins 
Street. Two long straggling blocks. 
The house, anyway, should still be 
standing. 

It wasn’t. 

Banning stopped. He looked up 
and down the street. No mistake. 
This was the place, and the 
houses on either side were exact- 



ly as he remembered them, but 
where his uncle’s house had stood 
was nothing now but weeds. 

“Burned down,” he thought. “Or 
been moved to another lot, may- 
be.” 

But he felt uneasily that there 
was something wrong about it. A 
house isn’t easily erased from the 
surface of the earth. There’s al- 
ways something — a rubble-heap 
where the cellar was filled in, the 
outline of the foundation, a trace 
of the old walks, the trees and gar- 
den beds. 

There was nothing here, noth- 
ing but a weedy vacant lot. That 
didn’t seem right at all. He felt 
disappointed — the house you had 
grown up in was like a part of you, 
the focal point of your whole 
childhood, too full of memories to 
be easily lost. But he was puzzled, 
too, and oddly worried. 

“The Greggs would know,” he 
thought, and went on to the next 
house and up onto its porch. “If 
they still live here.” 

His knock was answered by an 
old man he didn’t know, a pink- 
faced cheery little gnome who 
came around from the back yard 
with a garden hoe in his hands. 
He didn’t mind talking. But he 
couldn’t seem to ■ understand Ban- 
ning’s questions at all. He kept 
shaking his head, and finally he 
said, “You’ve got the wrong street. 
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young fellow. Never was any Jesse 
Banning lived around here.” 

“It was ten years ago,” Banning 
explained. “Maybe before you 
came here — ” 

The old man stopped smiling. 
“Listen, I’m Martin Wallace. I’ve 
lived in this house forty-two years. 
You ask anybody. And I never 
heard of any Bannings. Further- 
more, there’s never been any house 
on that vacant lot. I know. I own 
it.” 

The first touch of real fright slid 
over Banning. “But I lived in a 
house on that lot! I lived in it for 
years when I was a boy. It be- 
longed to my uncle. You weren’t 
here then, the Greggs lived here, 
they had a daughter with two yel- 
low pigtails, and a boy named Sam. 
I used to play — ” 

“See here,” said the old man. 
All his friendliness was gone, he 
looked a little angry and a little 
alarmed. “If this is a joke, it ain’t 
funny. If it ain’t a joke, you’re 
drunk or crazy. You get out of 
here!” 

Banning stared at him. He 
didn’t move. “Please,” he said. 
“That apple-tree, at the foot of 
your lot — I fell out of it when I 
was eight years old and broke my 
wrist. You don’t forget things like 
that.” 

The old man dropped hjs hoe, 
and backed into his house. “If you 



ain’t off my place in two seconds,” 
he said, “I’m going to call the po- 
lice.” He slammed the door, and 
bolted it. 

Banning glared at the door, furi- 
ous himself now because that 
faint edge of fear had sharpened 
and was beginning to cut into him. 
Deep. 

“Crazy,” he muttered. “Must be 
senile.” He looked again at the va- 
cant lot, then at the big brick house 
across the street. He started to- 
ward it. He remembered that house 
very well, and the people who had 
lived in it. Their name was Lewis, 
and they had had a daughter too, 
and he had taken her to dances, 
and picnics, and on hayrides. If 
they still lived here they would 
know what had happened. 

“Lewises?” said the large, red- 
faced woman who answered his 
ring. “No, no Lewises here.” 

“Ten years ago,” he said des- 
perately. “They were here then, 
and the Bannings lived where that 
vacant lot is.” 

She stared. “I’ve lived here six- 
teen years myself, and before that 
I lived in that grey house three 
doors down. I was born there. 
There were never any Lewises 
here, or any Bannings either. And 
there wasn’t ever any house on 
that vacant lot.” 

She didn’t say any more. Nei- 
ther did Banning. He watched the 
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door close. He lifted his hand to 
pound on it, to break it down and 
get hold of the red-faced woman 
and make her explain who was 
crazy, or lying, or what. Then he 
thought, this is ridiculous, letting 
them get me upset. There must be 
an explanation, some reason for 
it. Maybe a property deal, maybe 
they’re afraid I have some claim 
on my uncle’s old place. Maybe 
that’s why they’re lying to me, try- 
ing to make me believe I’m mis- 
taken. 

There was one place to find out 
for sure. One place where there 
was no chance of anybody lying. 
He walked back, fast, to the main 
street, and up to the Court House. 

He told the girl clerk what he 
wanted, and waited while she 
checked the records. She was not 
in any hurry about it. Banning 
smoked nervously. He was sweat- 
ing, and his hands shook a little. 

The girl came back with a slip 
of paper. She seemed rather an- 
noyed with him. “There’s never 
been any house at 344 Hollins,” 
she said. “Here’s the record. The 
property — ” 

Banning grabbed the paper out 
of her hands. It said that Martin 
W. Wallace had purchased a house 
and lot at 346 Hollin, together 
with the unimproved lot adjoining 
it, legal description as follows, 
from a Walter Bergstrander in 



1912. The lot was still unim- 
proved. 

Banning stopped sweating. He 
got cold. “Listen,” he said to the 
girl. “Look up these names in Vi- 
tal Statistics.” He scribbled them 
down for her. “In the death rec- 
ords, Jesse Banning and Ila Rob- 
erts Banning.” He scribbled dates 
beside each one. 

The girl took the list and 
flounced away with it. She was 
gone a long time. When she came 
back, she was no longer annoyed. 
She was angry. 

“Are you trying to be funny 
or something?” she demanded. 
“Wasting a person’s time like this! 
There’s no record of any of those 
people.” She slammed the list 
down in front of Banning and 
turned away. 

The wicket gate was just beside 
him. He pushed it open and went 
in. “Look again,” he said. “Please. 
They’re there. They have to be' 
there.” 

“You’re not allowed in here,” 
she told him, edging away. “What’s 
the matter with you? I told you 
they’re not — ” 

He caught her arm. “Show me 
the books then. I’ll look for my- 
self.” 

She yelled and pulled away. He 
let her go, and she ran out of the 
office and down the hall, calling, 
“Mr. Harkness! Mr. Harknessl” 
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Banning, in the record room, 
looked helplessly at the tall 
shelves of heavy ledgers. He didn’t 
understand the markings on them, 
he wanted to tear them all down 
and search them till he found the 
proofs that must be there, the 
proofs that he wasn’t crazy or 
lying. But where to start? 

He didn’t start. There was a 
heavy footstep, and a hand on 
his shoulder. It was a beefy, un- 
perturbed man with a cigar in his 
mouth. He took the cigar out and 
said, “Now young fellow, what 
are you creating a disturbance 
about?” 

Banning began angrily, “Listen, 
whoever you are — ” 

“Harkness,” said the beefy man. 
“I’m Roy Harkness, and I’m Sher- 
iff of this county. You’d better 
come along to my office.” 

Hours later. Banning sat in the 
Sheriff’s office and finished telling 
his story for the third time. 

“It’s a conspiracy,” he said 
wearily. “I don’t know what it’s 
all about, but you’re all in on it.” 
Neither the Sheriff, nor his dep- 
uty, nor the reporter and photog- 
rapher from the Greenville news- 
paper, laughed outright. But he 
could see the grins they didn’t quite 
suppress. 

“You’re charging,” said the 
Sheriff, “that the whole city of 
Greenville has got together and 



deliberately falsified the records. 
That’s a serious charge. And what 
reason would we have?” 

Banning felt sick. He knew he 
was sane, and yet the world had 
suddenly ceased to make sense. 
“That’s what I can’t figure out. 
Why? Why would you people want 
to take my past away?” He shook 
his head. “I don’t know. But I 
know that that old Mr. Wallace 
was lying. IMaybe he’s behind 
this.” 

“Only trouble is,” said the sher- 
iff, “that I’ve known the old man 
all my life. I can tell you for cer- 
tain that he’s owned that lot for 
forty- two years and there’s never 
been so much as a hencoop on 
it.” 

Banning said, “Then I’m lying 
about this? But why would I?” 

The Sheriff shrugged. “Could be 
build-up for some kind of extor- 
tion scheme. Could be a cute gag 
because you want publicity for 
some reason. And could be, you’re 
nuts.” 

Banning got up, rage flaring in 
him. “So that’s it — frame this up 
and then tell me I’m crazy. Well, 
we’ll see.” 

He started toward the door. The 
Sheriff made a gesture. The pho- 
tographer got a fine action shot as 
the deputy grabbed Banning and 
hustled him expertly into the jail- 
wing beyond the office, and into a 
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cell. 

“Psycho,” said the reporter, star- 
ing at Banning through the bars. 
You can’t tell by looking at them, 
can- you?” 

Banning looked stupidly back 
through the bars at them, unable 
to believe that this was happening. 
“A frame-up — ,” he said thickly. 

“No frame-up at all, son,” the 
Sheriff said. “You come in and 
make a disturbance, you charge 
a lot of people with conspiracy — 
well, you got to stay here till we 
check up on you.” He turned to 
his deputy. “Better wire to that 
New York publisher he says he 
works for. Give them a general 
description — six feet tall, black hair, 
black eyes, and so on, just in case.” 

He went away, and so did the 
deputy and the reporter and pho- 
tographer. Banning was alone in 
the cell-wing. 

He sat down and put his head 
between his hands. Bright sun- 
light poured through the high 
barred window, but as far as Ban- 
ning was concerned it was mid- 
night, and the darkest he had ever 
known. 

If only he had not decided to 
visit the old home town — 

But he had. And now he was 
faced with questions. Who was ly- 
ing, who was crazy? He could not 
find any answers. 

Evening came. They brought 



him food, and he asked about ar- 
ranging bail, but he could get no 
definite answer. The Sheriff was 
out. He demanded a lawyer, and 
was told not to worry. He sat down 
again, and waited. And worried. 

For lack of anything else to do, 
he went over the years of his life, 
starting from the first thing he 
could remember. They were all 
there. There were gaps and vague 
spots, of course, but everybody had 
those — the countless days in a 
lifetime when nothing much hap- 
pened. But the main facts re- 
mained. He was Neil Banning, 
and he had spent a lot of his life 
in Greenville, in a house that ev- 
eryone said had never existed. 

In the morning Harkness came 
in and spoke to him. “I heard from 
New York,” he said. “You’re all 
clear on that angle.” 

. He studied Banning through 
the bars. “Look, you seem a de- 
cent enough youn^ fellow. Why 
don’t you tell me what this is all 
about?” 

“I wish I could,” said Banning 
grimly. 

Harkness sighed. “Pete’s right, 
you can’t tell by looking at them. 
I’m afraid we have to hold you for 
a psychiatric.” 

“A what?” 

“Listen, I’ve combed this town 
and its records. There just never 
were any Bannings here. There 
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weren’t even any Greggs. And the 
only Lewises I could find live on 
a farm twenty miles from here 
and they never heard of you.” He 
spread his hands. “What am I 
supposed to think?” 

Banning turned his back. 
“You’re lying,” he said. “Get out.” 
“Okay.” Harkness tossed some- 
thing through the bars. “This 
might interest you, anyway.” He 
went off down the corridor. After 
a while Banning picked the thing 
up. It was the local newspaper of 
the previous evening. It had a pic- 
ture of him on the front page, 
and an article. It was a good story, 
the nut from New York accusing 
a little Nebraska town of stealing 
away his past. It was a story so 
droll that Banning knew it would 
surely be on all the wire services. 

Banning read it three times. He 
began to think that soon he really 
would need a psychiatrist, and 
probably a straitjacket, too. 

Just before sundown the depu- 
ty came in and said, “You’ve got a 
visitor.” 

Banning sprang up. Someone 
must have remembered him, some- 
one who would prove that he was 
telling the truth. 

But the man who came down the 
corridor was a stranger, a dark, 
hard, massive man of middle years, 
who wore his clothes with a curi- 
ous awkwardness. He strode up to 



the cell door, walking lightly for 
all his bulk. He looked at Ban- 
ning, and his eyes were very dark, 
very intense. 

His bleak, square face did not 
change expression. Yet a subtle 
change did come over this mas- 
sive man as he stared. He had the 
look of a man who has waited 
and endured for ages, a grim and 
somber man of stone who at last 
sees that for which he waited. 

“The Valkar,” he said softly, not 
to Banning only, but to himself, 
his voice leaping with a harsh 
throb. “Kyle Valkar. It’s been a 
long time, but I’ve found you.” 

Banning stared. “What did you 
call me? And who are you? I nev- 
er saw you before.” 

“Didn’t you?” said the stranger. 
“But you did. I’m Rolf. And you’re 
the Valkar. And the • bitter years 
are over.” 

Quite unexpectedly, he reached 
through the bars and took Ban- 
ning’s right hand, and set it 
against his own bowed forehead, in 
a gesture of obeisance. 

II 

For a moment, too shocked even 
to move. Banning stared at the 
stranger. Then he caught his hand 
away. 

“What are you doing?” he de- 
manded, drawing back. “What is 
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this? I don’t know you. And I’m 
not — -whatever name you called me. 
I’m Neil Banning.” 

The stranger smiled. In his 
dark, ruthless face there was some- 
thing that frightened Banning more 
than open enmity would have done. 
It was affection, such as a man 
might have for a son, or younger 
brother. Deep affection, mingled 
oddly with respect. 

“Neil Banning,” said the man 
who called himself Rolf. “Yes. It 
was the story of Neil Banning in 
the newspapers that led me here. 
You are a small sensation now, 
the man who was robbed of his 
past.” He laughed softly. “It’s a 
pity they can’t know the truth.” 

A wild surge of hope went 
through Banning. “Then you do 
know it? You can tell me — you can 
tell them why this has been done?” 
“I can tell you,” said Rolf, em- 
phasizing the pronoun. “But not 
here, not now. Be patient a few 
more hours. I’ll get you out of 
here tonight.” 

“If you can arrange bail for me. 
I’ll be grateful,” Banning said. 
“But I don’t understand why 
you’re doing this.” He looked 
searchingly at Rolf. “Perhaps I 
should remember you. Did you 
know me as a child — ?” 

“Yes,” said Rolf. “I knew you as 
a child — and as a man. But you 
could not remember me.” A black 



look of anger crossed his face, and 
he said savagely, “The swine. Of 
all the evils they could have done 
you, this exile from the mind is — ” 
He caught himself. “No. They 
might have done worse. They 
might have killed you.” 

Banning gaped. People whirled 
through his mind, old Wallace, 
Harkness, the red-faced woman. 
“Who might have killed me?” 
Rolf said two names, very soft- 
ly. They were strange names. 
“Tharanya.” And another. “Jom- 
nior.” 

He watched Banning closely. 
Suddenly Banning understood. 
He backed well away from the 
door. “You,” he said, “are crazy 
as a hatter.” He was glad there 
were bars between them. 

Rolf grirmed. “It’s natural you 
should think so — just as the good 
Sheriff thinks it of you. Don’t be 
too hard on him, Kyle, it isn’t his 
fault. He’s quite right, you see. 
Neil Banning never existed.” 

He bent his head in a curiously 
proud little bow, and turned away. 
“You will be free tonight. Trust 
me, even if, you do not under- 
stand.” 

He was gone before Banning 
could think to yell for the deputy. 
Banning sat down on the bunk, 
utterly dejected. For a moment he 
had hoped, for a moment he had 
been sure that the big dark man 
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knew the truth and could help him. 
It was that much harder to realize 
his mistake. 

“I suppose,” he thought bitter- 
ly, “that every lunatic in the coun- 
try will start calling me brother.” 

He didn’t hear anything that 
evening about bail being arranged 
for him. He had not expected to. 

Banning picked at the dinner 
they brought him. He was tired, in 
a sullen, ugly mood. He stretched 
out on the bunk, thinking the hell 
with them, thinking of the pleasure 
he would have in suing them all 
for false arrest. After a while he 
fell into an uneasy sleep. 

The cold-iron sound of his cell 
door opening brought him up, 
wide awake. It was night now, and 
only the corridor lights were on. 
The big dark man stood in the 
open door, smiling. 

“Come,” he said. “The way is 
clear.” 

Banning said, “How did you get 
in here? How did you get those 
keys?” 

He looked past the dark man, 
to the end of the corridor. The 
deputy was leaning forward across 
his desk, with his head on the 
blotter. One arm hung down, re- 
laxed and boneless. 

Banning cried out with sudden 
horror, “My God, what have you 
done, what have you got me into?” 
He flung himself on the cell door. 



trying to shut it again, to force the 
stranger out. “Get out, I won’t 
have anything to do with it.” He 
began to yell. 

With an expression of regret, 
Rolf opened his left hand to re- 
veal a small egg-shaped thing of 
metal, with a lens in one end. He 
said, “Forgive me, Kyle. There’s 
no time now to explain.” 

A brief pale flicker came out of 
the lens. Banning felt no pain, only 
a mild shock and then a dissolu- 
tion as black and still as death. 
He did not even feel Rolf’s arms 
catch him as he fell. 

When he woke again he was in 
a car. He was in the back seat, 
and Rolf was beside him, sitting 
so that he could watch him. The 
car was going very fast along a 
prairie road, and it was still night. 
The driver was no more than a 
shadow against the dim glow of 
the dashboard lights, and outside 
there was only a vast darkness 
caught under a bowl of stars. 

It was dark in the back seat, and 
Banning had not moved very 
much, nor spoken. He thought per- 
haps Rolf had not seen that he 
was conscious again. He thought 
that if he threw himself forward 
suddenly, he might catch the big 
dark man off guard. 

He gathered himself, trying not 
to change even the rhythm of his 
breathing. 
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Rolf said, “I don’t want to put 
you out again, Kyle. Don’t make 
me.” 

Banning hesitated. He could see 
from the way Rolf was sitting that 
he was holding something in his 
hand. He remembered the metal 
egg, and decided that he would 
have to wait for a better chance. 
He was sorry. He would have 
liked to get his hands on Rolf. 

“You killed that deputy,” he 
said. “Probably others, too. You’re 
not only crazy, you’re a killer.” 

With irritating patience, Rolf 
said, “You’re not dead, are you?” 

“No, but—” 

“Neither is the deputy, nor any- 
one else. These people have no 
part in our affairs. It would be 
shameful to kill them.” He 
chuckled. “Tharanya would be 
surprised to hear me say that. She 
thinks of me as a man without a 
soul.” 

Banning sat up straight. “Who 
is Tharanya? What’s that thing 
you knocked me out with? Where 
are you taking me — and what 
the hell is this all about?” His 
voice rose to a high pitch of fright 
and fury. He was no more than 
normally afraid of physical injury 
and death, but he had had a nerye- 
racking couple of days and he was 
not at his best. It seemed too much 
to ask for him to remain calm while 
being pushed over the nighted 



prairie at breakneck speed by a 
lunatic kidnapper and his accom- 
plice. 

“I suppose,” Rolf said, “it 
wouldn’t do any good if I told you 
I’m your friend, your best and old- 
est friend, and that you have noth- 
ing to fear.” 

“No. It wouldn’t.” 

“I didn’t think so.” Rolf sighed. 
“And I’m afraid the answers to 
your questions won’t help either. 
Jommor did a damn good job on 
you — better than I’d have believed 
possible.” 

Banning took hold of the edge 
of the seat, trying to control him- 
self. “And who is Jommor?” 

“Tharanya’s right-hand man. 
And Tharanya is sole and sover- 
eign ruler of the New Empire . . . 
And you’re Kyle Valkar, and I’m 
Rolf, who wiped your nose for 
you when you were — ” He broke 
off, swearing in a language Ban- 
ning did not understand. “What’s 
the use?” 

“New Empire,” said Banning. 
“Delusions of grandeur. You still 
haven’t told me what that gadget 
is.” 

“Cerebro-shocker,” said Rolf, 
as one says “rattle” to a baby. He 
began to talk to the driver in that 
foreign and incomprehensible 
tongue, not taking his eyes off 
Banning. Presently there was si- 
lence again. 
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The road got worse. The car 
slowed down some, but not enough 
to suit Banning. After a while he 
realized that there wasn’t any road 
at all. Banning began again to mea- 
sure the distance between himself 
and Rolf. He also began to doubt 
the power of the metal egg. Cere- 
bro-shocker, indeed. Something 
else must have hit him back there 
in the. cell, something he hadn’t 
seen, a believable thing like a gun- 
barrel of brass knuckles. It was 
dark in there and the door had 
been open. The accomplice, the 
driver, could easily have got in, 
could have been standing behind 
him, ready to lower the boom when 
Rolf signalled him. 

Ahead of them, a mile or so away 
across the flat prairie, there was 
a curious flare of light, and a great 
wind struck them, and was gone. 

The driver spoke, and Rolf an- 
swered, with a note of relief. 

Banning let himself roll with 
the motion of the car. He waited 
till it pitched in the right direction, 
and then he threw himself, fast and 
hard, at the big dark man. 

He was wrong about the metal 
egg. It worked. 

This time he did not go clear 
out. Apparently the degrees of 
shock could be controlled, and Rolf 
did not want him unconscious — 
only partly so. He could still see 
and hear and move, though not 



normally, and what he saw and 
heard were like the impersonal 
shadow-shapes and unreal voices 
of a film, having no connection 
with himself. 

He saw the prairie roll on past 
the car, black and empty under 
the stars. Then he felt the car go 
slower and slower until it stopped, 
and he heard Rolf’s voice telling 
him gently to get out. He took 
Rolf’s hand, as though he were 
a child and Rolf his father, and 
let himself be helped. His body 
moved, but it had ceased to be 
his own. 

Outside there was a cold wind 
sweeping, and a sudden light 
that blotted out the stars. The light 
showed the car and the prairie 
grass. It showed the driver, and 
Rolf, and himself, laying their 
shadows long and black behind 
them. It showed a wall of metal, 
bright as a new mirror and 
straight for a hundred feet or so 
horizontally, but rising vertically 
in a convex curve. 

There were openings in the wall. 
Windows, ports, a door, a hatch- 
way, who knew the right words? 
It was not a wall. It was the side 
and flank of a ship. 

Men came out of it. They wore 
strange clothing, and they spoke 
a strange tongue. They moved for- 
ward, and Rolf and the driver and 
Neil Banning walked to meet them. 
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Presently they stopped in the full 
glare of the light. The strange 
men spoke to Rolf, and he answered 
them, and then Banning realized 
in a dim and distant way that the 
men were all looking at him and 
that in their faces was a reverence 
almost approaching superstition. 

He heard them say, “The Val- 
kar!” And as far off as he was, he 
felt a small, faint shiver touch him 
at the fierce and hopeful and wild 
and half-despairing tone in which 
they said it. 

Rolf led him toward the open 
hatchway of the ship. He said qui- 
etly, “You asked me where I was 
taking you. Come aboard, Kyle — 
I’m taking you home.” 

The room in which Neil Ban- 
ning found himself was larger and 
more sumptuous than the jail cell, 
but it was none the less a prison. 
He found that out as soon as full 
consciousness returned to him — 
he had a feeling he had passed 
out again, and for quite some time, 
but he could not be sure about 
this. Anyway, he had got up and 
tried the doors. One led into an 
adjoining bath, rather oddly ap- 
pointed. The other was locked. 
Tight. There were no windows. 
The metal wall was smooth and 
unbroken. Light in the room came 
from some overhead source he 
could not see. 



For a few minutes he prowled 
uneasily, looking at things, trying 
to think. He remembered the 
weird nightmarish dream he had 
had about the light on the prairie 
and the great silver ship. Night- 
mare, of course. Some hypnotic vi- 
sion induced by the dark man who 
called himself Rolf. Who in the 
devil’s name was Rolf, and why 
had the man picked him as the 
victim of his insane behavior? 

A ship, in the middle of the prai- 
rie. The men in the strange 
clothes, who had hailed him as— 
what was the name again? Valkar. 
A dream, of course. Vivid, but 
only a dream — 

Or was it? 

No windows. No sense of mo- 
tion. No sound — yes, there was 
a sound, or almost one, if you let 
your whole body listen for it. A 
deep throbbing, like the beating 
of a giant’s heart. The air had an 
unfamiliar smell. 

With senses suddenly sharp- 
ened to an abnormal acuteness. 
Banning realized that everything 
in the room was unfamiliar. The 
colors, the textures, the shapes, 
everything from the plumbing fix- 
tures to the furnishings of the 
bunkbed he had just left. 

Even his own body felt unfa- 
miliar. The weight of it had 
changed. 

He began to pound on the door 
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and yell. 

Rolf came almost at once. The 
man who had driven the car was 
with him, and now they both car- 
ried the egg-shaped metal things. 
The ex-driver bowed to Banning, 
but he stayed several paces behind 
Rolf, so that Banning could not 
possibly attack or evade both of 
them at once. They now wore 
clothing such as the men had worn 
in Banning’s dream, a sort of tunic 
and close-fitting leggings that 
looked comfortable and functional 
and quite unreal. 

Rolf entered the room, leaving 
the other man outside. Banning 
caught a glimpse of a narrow cor- 
ridor walled in metal like the 
room, and then Rolf shut the door 
again. Banning heard it lock. 

“Where are we?” he demanded. 

“At the moment,” said Rolf, 
“we’re well out from Sol on our 
way to Antares. I don’t think the 
exact readings would mean much 
to you.” 

Banning said, “I don’t believe 
you.” He didn’t. And yet, at the 
same time he knew, somehow, that 
it was true. The knowledge was 
horrible, and his brain twisted and 
turned like a hunted rabbit to get 
away from it. 

Rolf walked over to the outer 
wall. “Kyle,” he said, “you must 
start to believe me. Both our lives 
depend on it.” 



He pressed a stud somewhere 
in the wall, and a section of the 
metal slid back, revealing a port. 

“This isn’t really a window,” 
Rolf said. “It’s a view-plate, a 
very complex and clever electronic 
set-up that reproduces a true pic- 
ture of what ordinary sight couldn’t 
see.” 

Banning looked. Beyond the 
port was stunning darkness and 
light. The darkness was a depth- 
less void into which his mind 
seemed falling, tumbling and 
screaming through drear infinities, 
disoriented, lost. But the light — 
He looked upon a million mil- 
lion suns. The familiar constella- 
tions were lost, their outlines 
drowned in the glittering ocean of 
stars. They crashed in upon him 
like thunder, he fell and fell in 
an abyss of ray and darkness, he — 
Banning put his hands over his 
eyes and turned away. He fell 
down on the bunk and lay there 
shuddering. Rolf closed the port. 
“You believe me now?” 
Banning groaned. 

“Good,” said Rolf. “You believe 
in a star-ship. Then you have logi- 
cally to believe in a civilization ca- 
pable of producing a star-ship, and 
a type of culture in which a star- 
ship is both useful and necessary.” 
Banning sat up in the bunk, 
still sick and shaky and clinging 
to its comforting solidity. He 
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knew it was hopeless, but he ad- 
vanced his final negative argu- 
ment. 

“We’re not moving. If we’re go- 
ing faster than light — and that’s 
impossible in itself, according to 
what little science I know— there 
ought to be some feeling of accel- 
eration.” 

“The drive is not mechanical,” 
Rolf said, standing where he could 
watch Banning’s face. “Its a field- 
type force, and since we’re part 
of the field we are, in effect, at 
rest. So there’s no sense of motion. 
As to possibility — ” He grinned. 
“While I was on Earth, searching 
for you, I was amused to note the 
first crack in that limiting-speed 
theory. A research physicist 
clocked some particles moving fast- 
er than light, and the apologetic 
explanations that they were only 
photons and had no mass is mere- 
ly evading the question.” 

Banning cried incredulously, 
“But a civilization of star ships, 
whose people come and go to 
Earth — and yet nobody on Earth 
knows about it — it’s impossible!” 

“That,” said Rolf dryly, “is 
Earth egotism talking. Earth is a 
fringe world, and in some ways 
a damn retarded one. Politically, 
it’s a mess — fifty different nations 
quarrelling and cutting each other’s 
throats. The New Empire avoids 
open contact with such worlds. It 



just isn’t worth the trouble.” 

“All right,” said Banning. He 
made a gesture of defeat. “I’ll ac- 
cept the star-ship, the civilization, 
the — what did you call it? — -New 
Empire. But where do I come into 
all this?” 

“You’re part of it. A very im- 
portant — I might even say pivotal 
— ^part of it.” 

“You have the wrong man,” said 
Banning wearily. “I told you, my 
name is Neil Banning, I was born 
in Greenville, Nebraska — ” 

He stopped, and Rolf laughed. 
“You were having a pretty hard 
time proving that. No. You’re 
Kyle Y’alkar, and you were born 
at Katuun, the old King City on 
the fourth world of Antares.” 

“But my memories — my whole 
life on Earth!” 

“False memories,” said Rolf. 
“The scientists of the New Empire 
are experts in mental techniques, 
and Jommor is the best of them. 
When Earth was chosen as your 
place of exile, and you were 
brought there, a captive, with your 
own memory already blanked out, 
Jommor compiled a life-history 
for you, synthesized from the 
minds of the natives. When it was 
implanted carefully in your mind, 
and you were set free with a new 
name, a new speech, a new life, 
Kyle Valkar was gone forever, and 
there was only the Earthman Neil 
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Banning, no longer a menace to 
anyone.” 

Banning said slowly, “Menace?” 

“Oh, yes.” Rolf’s eyes blazed 
suddenly with a savage light. 
“You’re a Valkar, the last of them. 
And the Valkars have always been 
a menace to the usurpers of the 
New Empire.” 

He began to move about ner- 
vously, as though the excitement 
he had in him was more than he 
could control. Banning stared at 
him blankly. He had had too many 
shocks, too close together, and 
things were just not registering 
any more. 

“The New Empire,” Rolf re- 
peated. He made the adjective a 
bitter curse. “With that cat Thar- 
anya at its head, and the craft of 
Jommor holding her up. Yes, the 
last Valkar was a menace to them.” 

“But why?” 

Rolf’s voice rolled. “Because 
the Valkars were the kings of the 
Old Empire, the star-empire that 
ruled half the galaxy, ninety thou- 
sand years ago. Because the star- 
worlds have not altogether forgot- 
ten their rightful kings.” 

Banning stared, and then he be- 
gan to laugh a little. The dream 
had become too preposterous, too 
crazy. You couldn’t take it seri- 
ously any more. 

“So I’m not Neil Banning of 
Earth. I’m Kyle Valkar, of the 



stars.” 

“You are.” 

“And I’m a king.” 

“No, Kyle. Not yet. But you al- . 
most made it, the last time. If we 
succeed this time, you will be.” 
Banning said flatly, “I’m Ban- 
ning. That I know. I may look 
like Kyle Valkar. That must be 
why you picked me up. Let me 
see the others.” 

Rolf’s eyes narrowed. “Why?” 
“I’m going to tell them what 
kind of deception you’re pulling.” 
The big dark man spwke between 
his teeth. “No you’re not. They 
think you’re Kyle Valkar. Well, you 
are. But they also think you’ve got 
your memory back — which you 
haven’t.” 

“Then you admit you’re deceiv- 
ing them?” Banning demanded. 

“Only in that one matter. Kyle, 
they wouldn’t follow on this ven- 
ture if they thought you were still 
without memory! They’d know 
you couldn’t take them to The 
Hammer.” 

“The Hammer?” 

“I’ll tell you of it later. Right 
now, get this through your skull. 
If they suspect you don’t remem- 
ber, they’ll abandon this venture. 
You’ll go back to Jommor. This 
time, it’ll not be exile for you — 
but death.” 

There was a deadly earnestness 
about Rolf. Banning tried to think. 
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Then he said, “I can’t speak that 
language of yours.” 

“No. Jommor did a nice clean 
job on you.” 

“Then how can I pass myself 
off as your Valkar?” 

Rolf answered obliquely, “You 
are in bad shape, Kyle. Fetch- 
ing your memory back has given 
3’ou a shock You’ll need to keep 
in this cabin, for quite a while. 
But ni be here with you a lot.” 
For a moment Banning didn’t 
get it, then he understood. “You 
mean, I’m to learn the language 
from you?” 

“Re-learn it. Yes.” 

Banning said, after a moment, 
“All right. If there’s nothing else 
I can do — ” 

He was turning as he said it, and 
of a sudden he was on Rolf’s broad 
back,- his forearm around the dark 
man’s neck in a strangle-hold, 
squeezing. 

Rolf gasped, “Sorry, Kyle — ” 
And then his massive muscles 
seemed to explode like bursting 
springs, and Banning found him- 
self hitting the cabin wall with a 
crash. He lay, the breath knocked 
out of him. 

Rolf unlocked the door. He 
turned a moment and said dourly, 
“I’d have been flayed alive for 
that, in the old King City. But it 
was a pleasure. Now cool down.” 
He went out. 



Banning, left alone, sat and 
stared a long time without mov- 
ing, at the metal wall. He felt that 
his mind was foundering, and he 
clawed for a grip on reality. 

“I am Neil Banning, and I am 
merely dreaming — ” 

He struck the wall with his 
clenched fist. His knuckles bruised 
convincingly. Blood showed on 
them. No — that wouldn’t work. 

“All right, this ship is real. A 
star-ship, going to Antares. Rolf 
is real, and this New Empire — • 
a star-empire that Earth doesn’t 
dream of. But I’m still Neil Ban- 
ning! ” 

Not Kyle Valkar — no! If he let 
himself believe that he was an- 
other man completely, a man from 
far star-worlds with a past he 
couldn’t remember, then his own 
personality, his own self, would 
waver and vanish like smoke and 
he would be nothing — 

The Empire existed. The star- 
ships existed. Earth didn’t know 
of them, but they obviously knew 
about Earth, knew its ways and 
languages from secret visits. This 
ship, Rolf, had made such a secret 
visit. They had come, they had 
taken Neil Banning, and now they 
were going away again. There was 
a purpose in that — 

They needed, for some vast 
star-intrigue, a man who could 
pose as Kyle Valkar. The Valkar, 
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the descendant of ancient star- 
kings. And he, Banning, by physi- 
cal resemblance could play the 
part. He was to be a pawn in their 
intrigue, and he’d be a better pawn 
if Rolf could convince him that he 
really was the Valkar. 

Banning tried desperately to 
think what he must do. It was 
hard, for he still reeled from the 
impact of a newly-revealed uni- 
verse, the unearthly shock of being 
in this ship. But he must, in this 
incredible predicament, fight for 
himself. 

“Find out things,” he thought. 
“Learn where you stand, what 
they’re trying to do with you,. be- 
fore you attempt anything. You’ve 
got to know — ” 

Hours went by. The deep, al- 
most inaudible drone was the only 
sound. Outside these metal walls 
was the primal abyss, and a bil- 
lion suns. He must not think of 
that. 

Rolf came back. He brought new 
clothing for Banning, like his own, 
outlandish but comfortable — and 
the rich fabric of the white tunic 
had a stylized sunburst symbol 
picked out in jewels on the breast. 
Banning put it on without objec- 
tion. His mind was made up — he 
must learn, and learn fast. 

“Now you look like the Valkar,” 
grunted Rolf. “You’ve got to talk 
like him, too. And there’s little 



enough time. 

Rolf began, naming every object 
in the cabin in his own language. 
Banning repeated the words. And 
then the words for “star” and 
“king” and “Empire”. 

“Rolf.” 

“Yes?” 

“This Old Empire, of which the 
Valkars were kings. You said that 
was ninety thousand years ago?” 

“Yes. A long time. But it’s still 
remembered, on all of the star- 
worlds except a few that sank 
back into complete savagery, like 
Earth.” 

Banning was startled. “Earth? 
It was part of that Old Empire?” 

“It, and half of the gala.xy.” Rolf 
brooded. “When the crash came, 
when the Old Empire fell, it was 
the faraway fringe-worlds that lost 
contact most completely. No won- 
der their colonists soon sank to 
savagery, almost to apehood, as on 
Earth.” 

From the somber references that 
Rolf made, in this and the next 
visits. Banning began to piece to- 
gether a vague picture, an undream- 
ed-of cosmic history. 

The Old Empire, the Empire of 
the Valkars! They had ruled it 
from Katuun at Antares, their star- 
ships had webbed the galactic 
spaces, and the peoples of a myri- 
ad suns paid tribute to their power. 
But there had long been murmur- 
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ings against the rule of these galac- 
tic lords, and more than one abor- 
tive rebellion. Finally, the Valkars 
themselves had precipitated a cri- 
sis. 

Word spread that in a remote, 
inaccessible part of the galaxy, 
the Valkar lords were preparing a 
secret, terrible agency that would 
overawe all rebels in future. None 
knew its nature, or its powers. But 
rumor called it the Hammer of the 
Valkars, and said that with it the 
Valkars could destroy all the peo- 
ples in the galaxy if they wished. 

That rumor detonated a cosmic 
rebellion! The peoples of the star- 
worlds would not let the Valkars 
attain such life-or-death power 
over them. They rose in revolu- 
tion, and civil war rent the whole 
fabric of interstellar civilization 
and shattered the Old Empire. 
Many, many far systems and 
worlds, when the star-ships came 
no longer, sank into barbarism and 
a long night. 

A few star-worlds retained their 
civilization, their technics. They 
kept a few star-ships flying. And 
those few worlds, centering around 
the system of Rigel, expanded 
their efforts to bring more and 
more worlds back into a coopera- 
tive civilization. Thus had begun 
the New Empire, which professed 
to reject the pride and pomp of 
conquest of the Old Empire, and 



to bring a new day of cooperation 
to all planets. 

Rolf spat in hatred. “They and 
their hypocritical talk of friend- 
liness and peace! They’ve won 
many over. But some still remem- 
ber the old Valkar kings who made 
the stars their footstools!” 

Banning said, “But the thing 
that brought on the rebellion — the 
thing you called the Hammer of the 
Valkars. What happened to that?” 

Rolf looked at him gravely. “It 
has been lost, for all those ages. 
Only the Valkars knew where the 
Hammer was being prepared, and 
what it was. The clue to that se- 
cret was passed down from father 
to son, ever since the Old Empire 
fell. You were the only one who 
had that clue.” 

Banning stared. “So that’s why 
Kyle Valkar is so pivotal a figure 
in all this! 

Rolf said grimly, “That’s why. 
You told me — and me alone — 
that the Hammer was on a world 
kept in Cygnus Cluster. You said 
that, with the star-maps of ninety 
thousand years ago, you could find 
that world.” 

The big man added somberly, 
“You almost succeeded, Kyle. You 
found the maps you needed in the 
archives at Rigel, you started out 
toward Cygnus Cluster. But Thar- 
anya and Jommor overtook you, 
and destroyed your memory and 
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exiled you on faraway Earth, and 
now nobody knows the secret of 
the Hammer’s hiding-place.” 

It sounded wildly incredible to 
Banning. He said so, and added, 
“Why wouldn’t they have killed the 
one man who held such a secret, 
to make sure?” 

Rolf said sardonically. “Jommor 
would have done so, and gladly. 
But Tharanya wouldn’t. A woman 
— even one like Tharanya — 
shouldn’t rule an Empire.” 

“And you are trying to over- 
turn this New Empire?” Banning 
probed. “With just the few men in 
this ship?” 

“There’ll be others, Kyle. A 
message has been sent to them, 
and they’ll gather at Katuun. Not 
many — 'but we’ll be enough to pull 
down the Empire, if we have the 
Hammer.” 

“But you don’t have it! And I 
know nothing of how to find it!” 

“No, Kyle. But perhaps you 
soon will!” 

When Banning tried to learn 
more, Rolf grunted, “Later. Right 
now, you must learn to speak. I’ve 
said that I restored your memory 
before we left Earth, and you’re 
sick from the shock of that.” 

“The man who drove the car 
must know differently,” Banning 
reminded. 

“Eyre?” said Rolf. “He’s safe, 
he’s my man. But the others don’t 



know. They’re anxious to see you. 
You must appear soon, as Kyle 
Valkar.” 

Banning was learning the lan- 
guage fast. Too fast. For this lan- 
guage was enormously complex, 
showing every sign of vast age. Yet 
Banning picked it up easily. He re- 
produced Rolf’s accent perfectly. 
It was as though his tongue and 
lips were used to shaping those 
sounds, as though this knowledge 
was already in his mind, dormant, 
needing only awakening. 

He shrank from that thought. It 
would mean that Rolf was right, 
that the people of that Nebraska 
town had told truth, that Neil 
Banning didn’t exist. He couldn’t, 
he wouldn’t, believe that. How 
could a man let his own self go? 
No, it was a trick, Rolf had some- 
how hypnotized the folk of that 
town — -it was only a clever impos- 
ture he was being used for. 

There was no day or night for 
Banning. He slept, ate, talked, and 
said, “They’re waiting.” 

“Who?” 

“My men. Your men, Kyle. You 
can speak well enough. You’re 
coming out, I told them that you’d 
recovered.” 

Banning went chid. He had 
dreaded this moment. As long as 
he remained in the little cabin, he 
could postpone realization of his 
situation. Now he had to face it. 
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“Go along with it!” he told him- 
self. “Find out for sure just what’s 
behind Rolf’s lies, before you make 
your move!” 

The door was opened. Rolf 
stood aside, waiting for him to go 
first. He walked out into the corri- 
dor. 

“This way,” said Rolf’s harsh 
voice, at his ear. “To the right. 
Get your head up. You’re sup- 
posed to be the son of kings.” 

The corridor led into an officers’ 
mess. A half-dozen men rose to 
their feet as Rolf said loudly, “The 
Valkar!” 

They looked at Banning with 
desperate, hungry eyes. He knew 
he had to speak to them. But be- 
fore he could, one wolf-faced man 
stepped forward. He spoke delib- 
erately to Banning. 

“You are not the Valkar.” 

IV 

Silence, a seeming eternity of it, 
in which Banning stared into the 
dark wolfish face before him and 
felt his heart sink under an icy 
weight of apprehension. Well, 
that was that. They’d found him 
out. Now what? Rolf’s warning 
came back to him — surrender, 
Jommor, death. 

He thought desperately that he 
should speak, try to bluster his 
way out of it, but his tongue was 



stiff in his mouth. Before he could 
force it to make words, the wolf- 
faced man lifted his wine-glass 
high and shouted, “But you will 
be! We fought for you before, 
we’ll fight again — and this time 
we’ll see you back on your right- 
ful throne. Hail, Valkar!” 

“Mail, Valkar!” 

The cry rang from the metal 
walls. Relief swept over Banning 
and the hawk-eyed, hard-handed 
officers misread the emotion on his 
face for something else and cheered 
again. From some inner corner of 
Banning’s soul there came unex- 
pectedly a sense of pride. For a 
moment it seemed only right and 
good that these men were giving 
him a chieftain’s greeting. His 
back straightened. He looked at 
them, and said, “The Valkars have 
never lacked for good men. I — ” 
He faltered. The brief moment 
was gone, and he saw Rolf looking 
at him, satisfaction shading swift- 
ly into anxiety. 

Abruptly, Banning smiled. Rolf 
had got him into this. Let Rolf 
worry. Let him sweat. Let him loy- 
ally and abjectly serve the Valkar. 

“Wine,” he said. “I’ll give my 
officers a pledge in return.” 

Rolf’s eyes narrowed, but he put 
a wineglass in Banning’s hand. 

“Gentlemen,” said Banning, “I 
give you the return of the Old Em- 
pire and the freedom of the stars!” 
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The response almost deafened 
him. He turned to Rolf and whis- 
pered in English, “Corny — but 
effective, don’t you think?” He 
drained the glass. 

Rolf laughed. It was genuine 
laughter, and Banning felt that he 
had done something that pleased 
Rolf instead of annoying him. 

To the others Rolf said, “Jom- 
mor’s cleverness failed. In spite 
of him, the Valkar is not changed. 
I know. I taught him his first les- 
sons. He is still the Valkar.” 

He presented the officers one 
by one. Schrann, Landolf, Kirst, 
Felder, Burri, Tawn. They looked 
like hard, competent, devoted men. 
Banning did not think he would 
last long among them if they found 
out he was not the Valkar, but only 
Neil Banning of Nebraska. He was 
afraid of them, and fear sharpened 
his wits, finding words for his 
tongue and a lordly carriage for 
his head. He was amazed at how 
easy it was to be lordly. 

He was beginning to think he 
might get away with it when a 
young orderly came into the mess- 
room and snapped to attention so 
rigidly that Banning could almost 
hear his bones crack. 

“Captain Behrent’s compli- 
ments,” he said, “and would the 
Valkar honor him by attending the 
bridge? We are now entering the 
Drift—” 



A strident whistle from a speak- 
er high in the wall drowned out the 
orderly’s words. A voice followed 
the whistle, requiring all hands to 
take their stations. 

The officers prepared to go. 
They laughed and said, “It was 
touch and go on the outward trip, 
but this time running the Drift will 
be easy with the Valkar at the 
helm.” 

“ — entering the Drift,” said the 
orderly with dogged determination, 
“and the Captain defers to — ” 
Between the whistling, the mo- 
notonous repetition of orders, and 
the jostling of the officers as they 
went out, the orderly gave up. He 
turned on Banning a look of pure 
hero-worship and said simply, 
“Sir, we’d all feel safer with you 
as our pilot now.” 

Oh, God, thought Banning, and 
looked despairingly at Rolf. Rolf 
smiled, and when the orderly 
stepped back, he said, “Oh, yes, 
you’re a space pilot, one of the 
greatest. To be a king of stars, 
you must be a master of space, 
and you were trained to it like all 
the Valkars, from childhood.” 

“But I can’t — ’’Banning bab- 
bled. 

There was no time for more, 
for the orderly was holding the 
door open. He went through it, 
with Rolf, feeling trapped and 
helpless. 
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He entered the bridge. 

It was an overwhelming place, 
and for the first time the complete 
and prosaic reality of the star-ship 
was borne in upon him. Before, 
it had been a room, a glimpse 
through an incredible window, 
and an intellectual acceptance of 
something that all his former 
training denied. Now it became a 
terrifying actuality in which men 
lived and worked, and gambled on 
their skill that they would not die. 

The low broad room was 
crammed with instrument panels, 
tensely watched by the crew’s 
technicians. In the center of the 
space an officer sat half surround- 
ed by a ground-glass screen across 
which moved a constant stream of 
figures and symbols. Under his 
hands was a thing that resembled 



an organ keyboard, and Banning 
guessed that this was the heart 
and nerve-center of the ship. He 
hoped the man knew how to play 
it. He hoped it very much, because 
the big curving view-plates that 
opened up the front and two sides 
of the bridge revealed a view of 
interstellar space which even an 
utter greenhorn like himself could 
recognize as appalling. 

A man with a lined bulldog face 
and white hair cropped to his skull 
turned and saluted Banning. He 
wore a dark tunic with a symbol 
of rank on his breast, and he did 
not look as though he were ac- 
customed to defer to anyone in 
the handling of his ship. Yet it 
was without a trace of irony or 
anger that he said t» Banning, “Sir, 
the bridge is yours.” 

Banning shook his head. He was 
still staring at the viewplates. At 
an oblique angle, the ship was 
speeding toward an area that 
stretched like a cloud across space. 
It was dark, occluding the stars, 
and yet it swarmed with little 
points of brightness, firefly motes 
that danced and flickered, and 
Banning knew that this must be 
one of those clouds of cosmic drift 
that he had read about in articles 
on astronomy, and that the bright 
motes were the bigger chunks of 
debris across its front, catching 
the light that blazed from all the 
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suns of heaven. 

It dawned on him that they were 
going into that. 

The captain looked at him. So 
did the officer at the control-bank, 
and the technicians at the instru- 
ment panels, in swift, darting 
glances. There was a sickness in 
Banning, and a very great fear. 

Words came to him from some- 
where. He said to Behrent, almost 
genially, “A man’s ship is as close 
as his wife, Captain. I would not 
come between either of them.” He 
pretended to study the panels, the 
ground-glass screen, the control- 
bank, as though he knew all about 
them. “And if I did,” he went on, 
“I could do no more than you’ve 
done already.” 

He stepped back, making a 
vague and gracious gesture that 
might have meant anything, and 
hoped that his hand was not too 
obviously shaking. 

“Certainly,” he said, “Captain 
Behrent needs no instructions from 
anybody.” 

A flush of pride spread over 
Behrent’s leathery face. His eyes 
glowed. “At least,” he said, “do me 
the honor to remain.” 

“As a spectator,” said Banning. 
“Thank you.” He sat down on a 
narrow seat that ran underneath 
the starboard port, and Rolf stood 
beside him. He could sense that 
Rolf was wryly amused, and he 



hated him even more. Then his 
gaze was drawn to the port. For 
a moment he wished desperately 
that he could take refuge in his 
cabin, where all this was shut out. 
And then he thought. No, it was 
better to be here where you could 
at least see it coming. 

The leading edge of the Drift 
rushed toward them like a black 
wave, all aglitter with the flashing 
of the cosmic flotsam that wander- 
ed with it. 

Rolf said casually in English, 
close to his ear, “It’s the only way 
to avoid the Empire’s radar net. 
They watch the spaceways rather 
thoroughly, and we’d have a hard 
time explaining our business.” 

The wave, the Drift, the solid 
wall of black was right on top of 
them. Banning shut his jaws tight 
down on a yell. 

They hit it. 

There was no shock. Naturally. 
It was only dust, with the bits of 
rock scattered through it. Quite 
tenuous, really, not anything like 
as dense as a prairie dust-storm — 

It got dark. The blazing sea of 
stars was blotted out. Banning 
strained his eyes into the view- 
plate and saw a faint glimmering, 
a whirling shape as big as a house 
bearing down on them. He started 
to cry out, but the officer’s hand 
had moved on the control-bank, 
and the plunging shape was gone, 
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or rather, the ship was gone from 
it. There was no inertia-shock. The 
field-drive took care of that. 

Rolf said quietly, “What that 
boy said was true, you know. You 
are the finest pilot here.” 

“Oh, no,” whispered Banning. 
“Not I.” 

He clutched the back of the seat 
with sweating hands and watched 
for what seemed hours, as the ship 
dodged and reeled and felt its way 
through the nighted Drift, while 
the chunks of interstellar rubbish 
hurtled silently past, little things 
no bigger than rifle bullets, huge 
things as big as moons, all of them 
deadly if they hit. None of them 
did, and Banning’s fear was 
drowned finally in awe. If Cap- 
tain Behrent could take a ship 
through this, and still bow to the 
Valkar as a spaceman, the Valkar 
must really have done something 
miraculous. 

They came out at last into a 
“lead”, a clear path between two 
trailing fringes of the Drift. Behr- 
ent came to stand before Banning. 
He smiled and said “We’re 
through, sir.” 

And Banning said, “Well done.” 
He meant it. He would have liked 
to get down before this incredible 
starship man and embrace his 
knees. 

Rolf said, “I think we all need 
sleep.” 



When they were back in Ban- 
ning’s cabin again, Rolf looked at 
him and nodded briefly. “You’ll 
do. I was afraid Jommor might 
have taken your spirit along with 
your memory, but I guess even he 
couldn’t manage that.” 

Banning said. “You were taking 
an awful chance. You should have 
briefed me a little better — ” 

“I won’t be able to brief you on 
everything, Kyle. No, I had to find 
out if you still had your nerve and 
your mental resources. You do.” 
He started out, turning in the door- 
way to smile half sadly. “Better 
get your rest, Kyle. We raise An- 
tares in thirteen hours, and you’ll 
need it.” 

“Why?” asked Banning with 
sudden apprehension born of some- 
thing in Rolf’s voice. 

“A kind of test, Kyle,” he an- 
swered. “I’m going to prove to you 
once and for all that you are the 
Valkar.” 

He went out, leaving Banning 
to a slumber that was something 
less than easy. 

Hours later. Banning stood again 
on the bridge with Rolf, and watch- 
ed his first landing, filled with awe 
and laden with a sense of doom. 
Antares overpowered him, a vast 
red giant of a sun that dwarfed its 
small companion star to insignifi- 
cance. It filled all that quarter of 
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space with a sullen glare that made 
it seem as though the ship swam in 
a sea of blood, and the hands and 
faces of the men in the bridge were 
dyed red with it, and Banning 
shuddered inwardly. He dreaded the 
landing on Katuun. 

He dreaded it even more when 
he actually saw the planet, wheel- 
ing toward them through the som- 
bre glare — a dim shadowy world, 
with a lost look about it as though 
men had left it long ago. 

“It was mighty once,” said Rolf 
softly, as though he read Ban- 
ning’s*’ thoughts. “The heart and 
hub of the Old Empire, ruling half 
a galaxy — the throne-world of the 
Valkars. It can be mighty again.” 

Banning looked at him. “If you 
can find the Hammer and use it 
against the New Empire, is that 
it?” 

“That’s it, Kyle,” said Rolf. 
“That’s what you’re going to do.” 

“I?” cried Banning. “You’re 
mad, man! I’m not your Valkar! 
Even if I were, how could I find 
the Hammer with all memory of 
it gone?” 

“Your memory was taken from 
you by Jommor,” said Rolf grim- 
ly. “He could restore it.” 

Banning was stunned to silence. 
Only now did he begin to under- 
stand the scope and daring of Rolf’s 
plans. 

The ship sped in toward the 



planet. It touched the atmosphere, 
and was swallowed in a bloody 
haze that thickened and darkened 
until Banning felt smothered with 
it, and more and more oppressed. 

Details of the world began to 
show, gaunt mountain ranges, dark 
areas of forest that spread unbrok- 
en across whole continents, sullen 
oceans and brooding lakes. Rolf 
had said that Katuun was almost 
deserted now, but a man from 
Earth found it difficult to picture 
a whole world truly empty of cities, 
commerce, sound and people. 
Looking at it as the ship dropped 
lower down a long descending 
spiral, he found it inexpressibly 
grim and sad. 

It grew even more so as he be- 
gan to see that there were ruins 
in the emptiness, white bones of 
cities on the edges of the seas and 
lakes, vast clearings in the forest 
where the trees had not been able 
to grow because of pavements and 
mounds of fallen stone. There 
was one enormous barren patch 
that he knew instinctively had 
once been a spaceport, busy with 
the ships from countless stars. 

A line of mountains sprang up 
ahead, lifting iron peaks into the 
sky. The ship dropped, losing 
speed, levelling out. A plateau 
spread out below the mountains, 
a natural landing field. Without 
shock or jar, the star-ship came to 
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rest. 

It seemed to be expected of 
Banning that he lead the way out 
onto this, his world. He did so, 
with Rolf at his side, walking 
slowly, and again it all seemed a 
dream. The sky, the chill, fresh 
wind with strange scents upon it, 
the soil beneath his feet — they 
cried their alienage to him and he 
could not shut his senses. 

The officers followed them out, 
and Captain Behrent looked anx- 
iously at the sky. “None of the 
others are here yet.” 

“They will be soon,” said Rolf. 
They have to find their own se- 
cret ways to this rendezvous. It 
takes time.” 

He turned to Banning. “From 
here,” he said in English, “you 
and I will go on alone.” 

Banning looked down. A broad, 
time-shattered road led into the 
valley below. There was a lake 
there, and beside the lake was a 
city. The forest had grown back 
where it could, thick clumps of 
alien trees and mats of unearthly 
vines and creepers, but the city 
was vast and stubborn and would 
not be eclipsed. The great pillars 
of the gate still showed, and be- 
yond them the avenues and courts 
and roofless palaces, the mighty 
arches and the walls, all silent in 
the red light, beside the still, sad 
lake. 



They went down that road in 
silence. They left the wind behind 
them on the high land, and there 
was no sound but their own foot- 
steps on the broken paving-blocks. 
Antares hung heavy in the sky he 
thought of as “west.” To Banning, 
used to a small bright sun, it seem- 
ed a vast and dim and crushing 
thing encumbering the heavens. 

It was warmer in the valley. He 
could smell the forest, but the air 
was clean of any man-made taint. 
The city was much closer now. 
Nothing moved in it, nor was 
there any sound. 

Banning said, “I thought you 
told me there was still some life 
here.” 

“Go on,” Rolf answered. 
“Through the gate.” 

Banning turned to look at him. 
“You're afraid of something.” 

“Maybe.” 

“What? Why did we come here 
alone?” He reached out suddenly 
and grasped Rolf by his tunic col- 
lar, half throttling him. “What are 
you leading me into?” 

Rolf’s face turned utterly white. 
He did not lift a hand, did not 
stir a muscle in Banning’s angry 
grip. He only said, in a voice that 
was little louder than a whisper, 
“You are sealing my death-war- 
rant. For God’s sake, let me go, 
before the — ” 

He broke off, his gaze sliding 
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past Banning to something beyond 
him. 

“Be careful, Kyle,” he murmur- 
ed. “Be careful what you do now, 
or we’re both dead men.” 

V 

The simple conviction in his 
voice assured Banning that this 
was no trick. He relaxed his grip 
on Rolf, feeling his spine go cold 
with the knowledge that something 
stood behind him. Very cautious- 
ly, he turned his head. 

Rolf said, “Steady on. It’s been 
ten years since they saw you last. 
Give them time. Above everything, 
don’t run.” 

Banning did not run. He stood 
immobile, frozen, staring. 

Creatures had come out through 
the city gate. They had come very 
silently while he was occupied 
with Rolf, and they had thrust out 
a half circle beyond the two men 
that made flight impractical. They 
were not human. They were not 
animal, either. They were not like 
anything Banning had ever seen in 
or out of nightmare. But they 
looked fast, and strong. They 
looked as though they could kill 
a man quite easily, without even 
working up a sweat. 

“They’re yours,” Rolf whispered. 
“Guardians and servants and de- 
voted dogs to the Valkars. Speak 
to them.” 



Banning looked at them. They 
were man-sized but not man- 
shaped. Bunched, hunched bodies 
with several legs, spidery and swift 
and scuttling. There was no hair 
on them, only a smooth greyish 
skin that was either naturally pat- 
terned or tattooed in brillant col- 
ors and intricate designs. Beauti- 
ful, really. Nearly everything has 
some beauty, if you look for it — 
Nearly everything — 

“What shall I say?” 

“Remind them that they’re 
yours!” 

Small round heads and faces — 
child faces, with round chins and 
little noses and great round eyes. 
What was it looked back at him 
out of those eyes? 

The creatures stirred and lifted 
their long, thin arms. He glimpsed 
a glint of cruel talons. One of them 
stood in front of the others, as a 
leader stands, and it spoke sud- 
denly in a sweet, shocking whis- 
per. 

“Only the Valkar may pass this 
gate,” it said. “You die.” 

And Banning said, “Look closer. 
Are your memories so short?” 

What was it in their eyes? Wis- 
dom? Cruelty? Alien thoughts that 
no human mind could know? 

“Have you forgotten me?” he 
cried. “In ten short years, have 
you forgotten the Valkar?” 
Silence. The great white mono- 
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liths that marked the gate reared 
up their broken tops, and on them 
were carvings, half obliterated, of 
the same spidery warders that 
guarded them still. 

They moved, with a dry swift 
clicking of their multiple feet, 
their hands reaching out toward 
Banning. He knew that those tal- 
ons could tear him to ribbons with 
unearthly swiftness. There was no 
safety in flight or struggle, he must 
put his life on the gamble. He held 
out his hands toward them, forcing 
himself to greet them. 

“My spiderlings,” he said. 

The one who had spoken be- 
fore, the leader, voiced a shrill, 
keening cry. The others picked it 
up, until the stone walls of the 
city threw it back in wailing 
echoes, and now Banning saw 
quite clearly what it was that 
looked at him out of those round 
child eyes. It was love. And sud- 
denly, that transfiguring emotion 
made them less hideously alien to 
his eyes. The leader caught his 
hand and pressed it against its 
grey, cool forehead, and the physi- 
cal contact did not shock him. And 
this, in its own way frightened 
him. 

“What is it?” he asked of Rolf 
in English. Rolf laughed, with re- 
lief strong now in his voice. 

“Sohmsei used to rock your cra- 
dle and ride you on his back. Why 



would you be afraid of him?” 
“No,” said Banning stubbornly. 
“No, I don’t believe that. I can’t.” 
Rolf stared at him incredulous- 
ly. “You mean that even now you 
can doubt — But they know you! 
Listen, Kyle — millenia ago the 
Valkars brought the Arraki from 
the world of a fringing star far out 
on the Rim. They have loved and 
served the Valkars ever since. 
They serve no one else. The fact 
that you’re alive this minute is 
proof of who you are.” 

Sohmsei’s gaze slid sidelong, and 
he whispered to Banning, “I know 
this one, called Rolf. Is it your will 
that he live. Lord?” 

“It is my will,” said Banning, 
and a deep doubt assailed him. 
These creatures, the ease with 
which he had learned the lan- 
guage, the instinctive knowledge of 
what to do that came to him at 
times from outside his conscious 
mind, the enigma at Greenville — 
could it be true? Was he really the 
Valkar, lord of this city, lord of a 
ruined empire that once had span- 
ned the stars? 

No. A man had to cling to some 
reality, or he was lost. Neil Ban- 
ning was real, life as he had 
known it was real. The Arraki 
were unhuman, but not super- 
natural. They could be fooled, like 
men, by a resemblance. Rolf had 
chosen a convincing substitute. 
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that was all. 

He said as much, in English, 
and Rolf shook his head. “Ob- 
stinacy was always your biggest 
fault,” he said. “Ask Sohmsei.” 
Dropping into his own tongue 
again, he went on, “This is your 
homecoming, Kyle. I leave you to 
it. The others will be arriving 
soon, and I must be on the plateau 
to meet them. I’ll bring the cap- 
tains here, when all have come.” 

He saluted the Arraki and went 
away up the broken road. Ban- 
ning looked after him briefly. Then 
he forgot him. All his fear was 
gone and he was eager to see the 
city. 

“Will you go home now, Lord?” 
asked Sohmsei in a wistful whis- 
per. 

“Yes,” said Banning, “I will go 
home.” 

He strode in through the ruined 
gate, with Sohmsei on his right 
hand and the others clustering 
round in a piping, scuttling, ador- 
ing crowd. He could feel the adora- 
tion like an almost tangible wave, 
and he thought that the ancient 
Valkars had done well in picking 
their bodyguards. These could be 
trusted. 

How much, and how far, he was 
to find out later. 

The city was enormous, a Baby- 
lon of the stars, and when it was 
in its glory it must have blazed 



splendidly with light and color, 
and roared with sound, and glit- 
tered with wealth of countless 
worlds. Banning could picture the 
embassies coming down that 
ruined road, princes from Spica 
and kings from Betelgeuse and 
half-barbaric chieftains from the 
wild suns of Hercules, to bend 
their knees in the King City of 
the Valkars. And now there was 
only silence and the red twilight 
of Antares to fill the streets and 
the shattered palaces. 

“It will live again,” whispered 
Sohmsei, “now that you are home.” 

For some reason. Banning an- 
swered, “Yes.” 

.A great avenue ran inward from 
the gate. Banning followed it, strid- 
ing over the sunken paving 
blocks, and the feet of his escort 
clicked and rustled on the stone. 
Ahead, on the very edge of the 
lake and dominating the whole 
city by its sheer size and might, 
was a palace of white marble. 
Banning went toward it. The ave- 
nue widened into a mighty con- 
course flanked on either side by 
statues of tremendous size. A 
grim smUe touched Banning’s 
lips. Many of the figures had fall- 
en to block the way, and those that 
still stood were mutilated by the 
brutal hand of Time. But when 
they all stood whole and sound, 
mighty figures reaching out toward 
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the stars and grasping them with 
proud hands, they must have 
dwarfed any human embassy into 
insignificance, driving home to 
them the overwhelming strength of 
the Empire, so that they would 
reach the throne-room with suffi- 
ciently chastened minds. 

Now the hands of the statues 
were broken and the stars had fall- 
en from them, and the eyes that 
watched Banning’s passage were 
•blind and filled with dust. 

Banning mounted the steps of 
the palace. 

“Lord,” said Sohmsei, “since you 
left the inner porch has fallen. 
Come this way — ” 

He led Banning to a smaller 
door at one side. Behind it there 
was wreck and ruin. Great blocks 
of stone had fallen, and the main 
vault of the roof was open to the 
sky. But the inner arches still 
stood, and fragments of fretted 
galleries, and wonderful carvings. 
The main hall, he thought, might 
have held ten thousand people, and 
at the far end, dim and shadowy in 
the blood-red light, he saw a 
throne. And he was astonished, 
for he felt now a hot, angry sense 
of wrong. 

Sohmsei scuttled ahead, and 
Banning followed, picking his way 
among the fallen stones. 

There was a ruined gallery, and 
then a lower wing directly on the 



lake. Banning guessed that here 
had been the personal apartments 
of the Valkars. The wing was in 
fairly good repair, as though long 
efforts had been made to keep it 
habitable, and when he entered it 
he saw that it was clean and cared 
for, the furniture and hangings all 
in place, every ornament and tro- 
phy polished bright. 

“We have kept it ready,” Sohm- 
sei whispered. “We knew that some 
day you would return.” 

“You have done well,” said 
Banning, and shook his head ir- 
ritably — this pilgrimage was having 
too disturbing an effect on his emo- 
tions. But Sohmsei only smiled. 

Slowly Banning wandered 
through the deserted rooms. Here, 
more than anywhere else in the 
city, he was conscious of the weight 
of centuries of unbroken rule, 
of pride and tradition, and of the 
human individuals, the men and 
women who had made it so. It 
came out here in little things, in 
personal belongings, in portraits 
and curios and all manner of ob- 
jects collected over the centuries 
from other lands and stars, used 
and treasured and lived with. It 
was sad to see them as they were 
now, lost and forgotten except by 
the Arraki who had guarded 
them — 

There was one room with tall 
windows looking out over the lake. 
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The furnishings, now a little rag- 
ged, were rich but plain. There 
were books, and maps, and star- 
charts and model ships and many 
other things. There was a massive 
table, and beside it was a chair, 
not new. Banning sat down in it, 
and the worn places received his 
body with comfortable familiar- 
ity. Through a door to his right 
was another room with a great tall 
bed that bore the sunburst sym- 
bol on its purple curtains. On the 
wall at his left, between the book- 
shelves, was a full-length portrait 
— of himself. 

A cold fear caught him, deep in- 
side. He felt Neil Banning begin 
to slip away, as a veil is drawn 
away to show another face, and he 
sprang up again, turning his back 
on the portrait, on the chair that 
fitted him too well, on the bed with 
the royal hangings. He held on 
hard to Neil Banning, and strode 
out onto the terrace, beyond the 
windows, where he could breathe 
again, and think more clearly, 

Sohmsei followed him. 

They were alone in the red twi- 
light, looking down at the dark- 
ening lake. And Sohmsei murmured, 
“You come home as your father 
years ago came home. And we 
Warders were glad, since not for 
many generations had our lords 
been with us, and we were lonely.” 

“Lonely?” A strange pathos 



touched Banning’s heart. These 
unhumans, faithful to their lords 
the Valkars through all the dead 
ages after the fall of empire, wait- 
ing on this ruined world, waiting 
and hoping — And finally a Val- 
kar had come back. Rolf had told 
him, of how Kyle Valkar’s father 
had returned to the old throne- 
world that all others shunned in 
fear, that his son might be born to 
the memory of the Valkar great- 
ness. 

“Lord,” Sohmsei was whispering, 
“on the night when you were born, 
your father laid you in my arms 
and said, ‘He is your charge, Sohm- 
sei. Be his shadow, his right arm, 
the shield at his back’.” 

Banning said, “And you were 
that Sohmsei.” 

“I was,” said Sohmsei. “After 
your parents died, I was that. I 
hated even Rolf, because he could 
teach you man-arts that I could 
not. But now. Lord, you are differ- 
ent.” 

Banning started a little. “Differ- 
ent?” 

“Yes, Lord. You are the same in 
body. But your mind is not the 
same.” 

Banning stared into the dark 
strange eyes, the wise unhuman 
loving eyes, and a deep shudder 
shook him. And then there was a 
sound in the sky and he looked 
up to see a bright mote flash 
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across the vast face of Antares, 
sinking in the west. The mote 
swept in and became a ship, and 
vanished out of sight beyond the 
palace, and Banning knew that it 
had landed on the plateau. 

It seemed cold to Banning, very 
cold, as though the dusky lake ex- 
haled a chill. 

You must not tell the others 
that my mind is different, Sohm- 
sei,” he whispered. “If it is known, 
it could be my death.” 

Another ship dropped down, to- 
ward the plateau, and then anoth- 
er. It was growing dark. 

“They will not know,” said 
Sohmsei. 

Banning still felt cold. These 
alien Arraki, then, had parapsy- 
chic powers of some kind? And 
this one had sensed that mentally 
he was not the Valkar? 

Presently, into the darkening 
rooms with a swift, rustling rush 
came another of the Arraki, small- 
er and lighter than Sohmsei, and 
less brilliantly marked. 

“It is Keesh, my son,” said 
Sohmsei. “He is young, but he 
shows some promise. When I am 
dead, he and his will serve the 
Valkar.” 

“Lord,” said Keesh, and bowed 
his head. “The man Rolf, and 
others, come. Many others. Shall 
the Warders let them enter?” 

“Let them enter,” Banning said. 



“Bring them here.” 

“Not here,” said Sohmsei. “It is • 
not fitting. A Valkar receives his 
servants on his throne.” 

Keesh sped away. Sohmsei led 
Banning back through the darken- 
ing shadowy rooms and ruins. He 
was glad of the guidance as he 
stumbled over the broken blocks. 
But in the great main hall, Arraki 
with torches were now entering. 

The gusty red torchlight was 
almost lost in that vast, ruined 
gloom. But through the great rent 
in the ceiling, two ghost-like ocher 
moons now shed a faint low. By 
the uncertain light. Banning fol- 
lowed Sohmsei to the black stone 
seat. It was uncarved, stark — its 
very lack of ornament speaking a 
pride too great for show. Ban- 
ning took his seat upon it, and 
a great whispering sigh went up 
from the Arraki, 

It would be easy, Banning 
thought, sitting in this place to 
imagine oneself a king. He could 
look past the ruined porch, down 
that great avenue of colossi, and 
see other Arraki torches approach- 
ing with Rolf and the others. Easy 
to imagine that those were great 
princes of distant suns, nobles 
and merchants of the mighty galac- 
tic empire of long ago, bringing 
the tribute of far-off worlds to their 
king— 

King? King of shadows, postur- 
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ing here in a dead throne-city on a 
ruined, lost world! His subjects 
only the Arraki, the dogs of the 
Valkars who had stayed faithful 
though the stars crashed. His roy- 
alty only a poor pretense, a phan- 
tom like the long-dead empire of 
old— 

Banning’s hands clutched the 
cold stone arms of the throne. He 
was thinking too much like the 
Valkar he was supposed, to be. 

“You’re no king or king’s 
blood,” he told himself fiercely. 
“You’re Rolf’s pawn, an Earth- 
ling he’ll use for his own plans — 
if you let him.” 

Flanked by the torches, Rolf and 
at least twenty other men came 
down the great hall. They looked 
askance uneasily at the Arraki as 
they came. The dread of the Ward- 
ers was still alive, and it was plain 
to see why this old king-world was 
visited by few. 

Banning could see their faces 
now. Except for Captain Behrent 
and some of the officers from his 
own ship, they were all strangers 
to him, and they were a mixed lot. 
Some had the look of honest fight- 
ing-men, soldiers devoted to a 
cause. "Others looked like arrant 
jailbait with no loyalty to anything 
but their own greed. They stopped 
ten paces away, looking up at the 
dark throne on which Banning sat 
with Sohmsei hovering back in the 



shadows. 

“Hail, Valkar!” Behrent gave 
the salutatioff, and the others made 
it a ragged cheer. 

Rolf stepped up toward the 
throne. He spoke in a low voice, 
in English. “Let me handle them. 
I think I’ve won them over.” 

Banning demanded in an an- 
gry whisper, “Won them over to 
what?” 

“To a raid on Rigel,” Rolf an- 
swered evenly. “We’re going there, 
Kyle. Jommor is there, and he can 
restore your memory. And when 
you remember again, we’ll have the 
Hammer.” 

Banning was stricken dumb by 
the overwhelming boldness of the 
proposal. Rigel, the capital of the 
New Empire — to raid it secretly, 
with a handful of men — sheer 
madness! 

It flashed across his mind that 
Rolf, then, did believe him to be 
the Valkar or he would not have 
made this plan. Or else, Rolf was 
playing an even deeper game of 
deception than he could fathom — 

Rolf had made an elaborate bow, 
and was turning to present the 
captains. 

Sohmsei murmured suddenly, 
“Lord, beware! There is treachery 
here — and death!” 

Banning started. He remembered 
the strange parapsychic sense the 
Arraki had already showed. He 
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felt his body go cold and tense. 

Rolf had straightened, and his 
voice rolled through the great hall 
as he said loudly to Banning, “I’ve 
told them what you plan to do, 
Kyle! And I think every captain 
here will follow you!” 

VI 

A roar of assent followed Rolf’s 
words, and one of the strange cap- 
tains, a lean dark smiling man 
with a face so marked by facile 
wickedness that it fascinated Ban- 
ning, sprang forward to rest his 
knee on the base of the throne and 
say, “I’ll follow any man who will 
lead me to the stealing of an Em- 
press! Jommor alone would have 
been no little task, but Tharanya 
too — !” He laughed. “If you can 
dream that big, Valkar, you may 
very well upset the throne.” 

Only the tense need for caution 
aroused in him by Sohmsei’s whis- 
pered warning kept Banning from 
showing his astonishment. To raid 
the captial, to force Jommor to do 
something, was one matter — but 
to lay hands upon its sovereign 
was another. And then, from that 
obscure dark place inside himself, 
another thought came and said to 
him, Tharanya is the answer — 
take her and you can take the stars! 

Banning thought that whatever 
Rolf’s failings might be, lack of 



boldness was not one of them. 

The dark man at his feet reach- 
ed up. “I am Horek, with the light 
cruiser Starjleet and one hundred 
men. Give me your hand, Valkar.” 
Banning glanced aside at Sohm- 
sei. “This one?” 

The Arraki shook his head. His 
eyes brooded on the captains, 
bright and strange. 

Banning leaned forward and 
said to Horek, “Suppose I over- 
set the Empire — ^what will you 
ask for your help?” 

Horek laughed. “Not gratitude. 
I have no heart to follow, so I fol- 
low gold instead. Is that under- 
stood?” 

Banning answered, “Fair 
enough,” and gave him his hand. 

Horek stepped back, and Ban- 
ning said to Rolf, “You haven’t 
told them the details of the plan?” 
Rolf shook his head. “That re- 
mains for a full council, after they 
have pledged themselves.” 

Banning said cynically, “That 
was wise.” 

Rolf looked at him. “I am wise, 
Kyle. And it won’t be long before 
you understand how wise.” 

Another captain had come up, 
and Rolf said smoothly, “You re- 
member Varthis, who fought for 
you before.” 

“Of course,” lied Banning. “Wel- 
come, Varthis.” And he gave his 
hand again. Varthis was one of the 
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honest-looking ones, the old sol- 
dier loyal to a lost cause. Banning 
thought of Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
and hoped that his own venture 
would come to a better end. Be- 
cause it was his venture now, like 
it or not. Rolf had seen to that, 
and the only way to get out of it 
alive was to win. So he would win, 
if it were humanly or superhu- 
manly possible. His conscience 
did not reproach him very much. 
After all, Tharanya and Jommor 
and the New Empire were only 
names to him. 

He was beginning to enjoy this 
sitting on a throne. 

The captains came up one by 
one and took his hand, the rogues 
and the honest men, and with each 
one Banning glanced at Sohmsei, 
who watched and seemed to listen. 
After a while there were only four 
left. Banning searched their faces. 
Three of them looked as though 
they would sell their own mothers, 
and" Banning knew it must be one 
of these. The fourth was already 
bending his knee, a broad-faced, 
sober-looking man in a neat uni- 
form tunic and Rolf was saying 
easily, “Zurdis covered your re- 
treat at — ” 

Suddenly, with a thin, blood- 
chilling cry, Sohmsei sprang, and 
set his taloned fingers around Zur- 
dis’ throat. 

A startled sound went up from 



the men who were in the throne- 
hall. They moved uneasily, and 
the Arraki stirred in the shadows, 
coming forward. Banning rose. 

“Quiet! And you, my spider- 
lings — ^be still!” 

Silence came over the hall, as 
tight as a bow-string. He could 
hear Rolf’s harsh breathing beside 
him, and below on the steps of the 
throne Zurdis knelt and did not 
move, his face the color of ashes. 
Sohmsei smiled. 

“It is this one, Lord.” 

Banning said, “Let him stand.” 
Reluctantly Sohmsei took his 
hands away. Tiny blood-drops 
stood red on the captain’s thick 
brown throat, where the talons had 
pricked the skin. \ 

“So,” said Banning. “It was left 
to one of my own men, my hon- 
ored captains to betray me.” 
Zurdis did not answer. He 
looked at Sohmsei, and at the dis- 
tant door, and back again at Ban- 
ning. 

“Tell me,” Banning said. “Talk 
fast, Zurdis.” 

Zurdis said, “It’s all a lie. Call 
off this beast! What right has it — ” 
“Sohmsei,” said Banning softly. 
The Arraki reached out delicate- 
ly, and Zurdis squirmed and 
screamed. He went down on his 
knees again. 

“All right,” he said. “All right. 
I’ll tell you. Yes, I sold you out. 
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why not? What did I ever get from 
you but wounds and outlawry? 
When Rolf sent word to me of 
this gathering, I sent word to 
Jommor. There’s a cruiser stand- 
ing off Katuun now, waiting for my 
signal! I was to learn your plans, 
your strength, and who was with 
you — and above all, whether you 
were truly the Valkar come back, 
or only an impostor, a puppet with 
Rolf to pull the strings?” 

“Well?” said Banning, his heart 
suddenly .beating fast. 

Zurdis’ face, still bloodless and 
very grim, twisted into a carica- 
ture of a smile. 

“You’re the Valkar, all right. 
And I suppose you’ll give your 
filthy Arraki brutes the pleasure 
of flaying me alive. But it will do 
you little good. The cruiser would 
prefer to hear from me, but if they 
don’t they’ll come in anyway, and 
take their chances. It’s a Class-A 
heavy. I don’t think they’ll come 
to much harm.” 

A cry of dismay went up from 
the captains. Banning could hear 
Rolf swear under his breath. Then 
one of the men shouted, “We can 
still take off, while the cruiser 
waits for his message!” 

A general movement started to- 
ward the door. Banning knew that 
if they left him here, his life would 
pay forfeit. That knowledge lent 
him desperate determination. He 



must play the Valkar now to the 
hilt, for his neck! He stopped their 
movement, with a shout. 

“Wait! And have them hunt us 
down in space? Listen, I have a 
better idea!” He turned to Rolf. 
“Forget the old plan, throw it 
away. I have a new one. Listen, 
you idiots who call yourselves 
captains. We want to penetrate to 
the very heart of the Empire. We 
want to reach the very throne and 
snatch the Empress off it. What 
better way to do it than in one of 
their own ships?” 

They began to get the idea. They 
thought it over, seeing the neat 
shape of it, liking it more and 
more. Zurdis looked up at Ban- 
ning, doubt and a sudden hope 
showing in his eyes. 

“They want a message,” Ban- 
ning said. “We’ll give them one.” 
He leaped down from the throne, 
gesturing to Zurdis as he passed. 
“Fetch him, Sohmsei. Alive! You 
others of the Arraki — follow me, 
and I’ll show you how to strike a 
blow for the Valkar!” He lifted 
his head to grin defiantly at Rolf, 
still standing on the steps of the 
throne. “Are you coming?” he de- 
manded. 

Rolf let go a laugh of pure ex- 
ultation. “Lord,” he said, “I am at 
your heels!” 

It was the first time he had giv- 
en Banning that title. 
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Horek, the dark smiling man of 
the Starjleet, cried out shrilly, 
“Come on, you hounds — if you’d 
like to catch a crusier!” 

They cheered and followed Ban- 
ning out into the nighted streets, 
with the Arraki for link-boys to car- 
ry the torches. And Banning, see- 
ing the ruins and the fallen colossi 
under the dim moons, hearing the, 
footsteps and the voices and think- 
ing of what lay ahead, thought se- 
cretly, This is all a mad dream, 
and some day I’ll wake from it. 
But meanwhile — 

He turned to Rolf and said in 
English, “Did you have a plan?” 
“Oh, yes. An elaborate and very 
clever one, that might even have 
worked — but we’d have lost a lot 
of ships.” 

“Rolf.” 

“Yes?” 

“What did you tell them, to get 
them into this?” 

“Half the truth. I said that 
Jommor has the key to the secret 
of the Hammer, that he stole that 
from you. We have to get it back. 

I didn’t think it necessary to ex- 
plain that the key is actually your 
memory — which, of course, they 
believe you already have.” 

“Urn. Rolf—” 

“What now?” 

“Don’t make any more arrange- 
ments for me.” 

“After this,” said Rolf quietly. 
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I think I could trust you to make 
your own.” ” 

Meanwhile, Banning thought, 
impostor or not he must keep play- 
ing the Valkar — if Neil Banning 
was not to die. ' 

They passed the great gate of 
the city. Out on the ruined road. 
Banning stopped and looked 
back. The huge bulk of the palace 
showed at the far end of the ave- 
nue, alight with many torches — an 
eerie mockery of life in that dead, 
deserted place. He nodded and 
spoke to the Arraki, and to the 
captains. One by one their own 
torches went out, and men and not- 
men melted away into the jungle, 
leaving Banning alone with Rolf 
and Behrent and Horek of the 
Starjleet, and the two Arraki, 
Sohmsei and Keesh, who held Zur- 
dis close between them. ^ 

They went up the ruined road 
to the plateau. And on the way 
Banning spoke seriously to Zurdis, 
who listened with great care. 

“His men may decide to fight 
for him,” Rolf said, and Banning 
nodded. 

“Behrent and Horek can handle 
that, they’ll have all the other 
crews behind them. Few men have 
any love for traitors.” 

Zurdis said sullenly, “I told no 
one else. Why share the gain? The 
men are all loyal to the Valkar.” 
“Good,” said Banning, and then 
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told Behrent, “But make sure it’s 
true! ” 

On the plateau, Banning made 
straight for his own ship and the 
radio room, with Rolf and Zurdis 
'and the two Arraki. The operator 
on duty sprang up startled out of 
a half doze, and began frantically 
to work. Banning set Zurdis by 
the microphone, and Sohmsei be- 
side him with the tips of his tal- 
ons resting lightly on the captain’s 
throat. 

“He can hear your words be- 
fore they’re sp>oken,” Banning 

said. “If he hears treason, you’ll 

never live to speak it.” He ges- 
tured sternly. “Go on.” 

A voice was already acknowledg- 
ing the call. Slowly and very clear- 
ly, Zurdis said into the microphone, 
“Zurdis here. Listen — the man 
^Rolf brought back is noi the Val- 
kar, and half the men suspect it. 
They are quarrelling about it now, 
in the throne-room of the palace. 
They’re disorganized and com- 
pletely off guard. There are no Ar- 
raki about, and if you land now in 
the jungle outside the city gate, 
you can grab the lot without any 
trouble.” 

“Good,” said the voice. “You’re 
sure this man is not the Valkar?” 

“Sure.” 

“I’ll send word at once to Jom- 
mor — he’ll be relieved. In a way 
I’m sorry — it would have been 



more of an honor to me, to bring 
him in. Oh well, Rolf and a whole 
conspiracy can’t be sneered at! 
We’ll land in twenty minutes. You 
stand clear.” 

The microphone clicked. Zurdis 
looked at Banning. 

Banning said to Sohmsei. “Is 
his mind clean?” 

“Lord,” answered the Arraki, 
“he is thinking now how he can 
warn the cruiser’s men after they 
land, leaping swiftly out to get 
among them. He is thinking of 
many things he cannot hide, and 
none of them are good.” 

Banning said curtly, “Take him 
out.” 

They took him. 

Banning turned savagely to Rolf. 
“I want no unnecessary killing 
when the cruiser lands. IMake that 
understood! ” 

He went to his cabin and got the 
weapons Rolf had given him. The 
cerebro-shockers were short-ranged 
for hot work. These weapons were 
stocky pistols that fired e.xplosive 
pellets. He wasn’t sure he could 
use them, though Rolf had ex- 
plained how it was done. When 
he went out, the men of the crews 
were drawn up and waiting. Keesh 
and Sohmsei took their accustomed 
places beside him. They were 
alone. 

“All right,” said Banning. 
“Quickly.” 
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They plunged down ' into the 
dark'bowl of the valley, under the 
ghostly ocher moons. 

Presently Banning shouted, 
“Take cover! Here she comes!” 

The black ranks of the forest 
trees swallowed them up. Over- 
head a huge dark shape was drop- 
ping swiftly down. Banning had a 
moment of panic, when it seemed 
certain that the giant bulk would 
crush him and all his men. Then 
he saw that it was only night and 
optical illusion, and the cruiser 
sank down with a splintering 
of breaking trees some hundred 
yards away — caught as he had 
planned it between his two forces. 
A great wind struck them, whip- 
ping the branches over their heads 
and whirling a storm of twigs and 
leaves in their faces. Then there 
was silence, and Banning went for- 
ward through the trees, with his 
men behind him. 

The cruiser’s men were already 
filing out, fully armed and in good 
order, but not expecting any trou- 
ble here, more concerned with 
picking their way through the dark 
and the broken trees. And then 
from nowhere Banning’s forces hit 
them, and they were like the iron 
that lies between the hammer and 
the anvil. Banning shouted, and 
Sohmsei echoed him with a long 
wailing cry. 

More men poured out of the 



cruiser’s port. There was firing, 
with explosive pellets bursting 
like tiny stars, and much deadly 
floundering among the trees. The 
cruiser’s floodlights came -on, turn- 
ing the landscape into a tangled 
pattern of white glare and black 
shadows, in which the shapes of 
men and Arraki swarmed in 
a wildly-shifting phantasmagoria. 
Banning raced for the cruiser, with 
Sohmsei and Keesh scuttering 
swiftly beside him, and more Ar- 
raki came in answer to the call, 
quick and eager as children running 
to play, their strange eyes shining 
in the light. 

With Banning at their head, 
they swept in through the cruis- 
er’s open port, into the lock room, 
into the passageways, driving the 
surprised humans ‘before them, 
trampling them under their swift- 
moving feet, sweeping the ship like 
a great broom. A few of them died, 
and others were wounded. But 
Banning knew that he had guessed 
right, and that these unhuman ser- 
vitors were the strongest weapon 
he could use against men who had 
heard of them only in legends and 
old wives’ tales. The sudden night- 
mare rush of Sohmsei’s people out 
of the dark, the sound and sight 
of them, were enough to demoral- 
ize all but the bravest, and even the 
bravest went down before that re- 
sistless attack. The Arraki were 
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obedient. They avoided killing 
when they could. But they swept 
the ship clean, right up to the 
bridge, and Keesh and Sohmsei, 
under special orders, got to the 
radio room before the operator 
realized what was going on. 

Banning returned to the port. 
He was breathing hard, and bleed- 
ing a bit, and his head was ringing 
with a wild excitement such as he 
had never even guessed at in the 
old days on Earth. Rolf came pant- 
ing up, and Banning said, “It’s 
done here.” 

Rolf grinned, wiping blood 
away where somebody had hit him 
in the mouth. “Here, too. We’re 
just mopping up.” 

Banning laughed. He held out 
his hand, and Rolf took it, and 
they shook hands, laughing. The 
Arraki began to herd the men out 
of the cruiser, and on the ground 
the Valkar’s men and the Arraki 
that were with them were rounding 
up the Empire men from among 
the trees. They looked bewildered 
and resentful, as though they did 
not yet understand what had hap- 
pened to them. 

Banning said, “And now?” 
“Now,” Rolf said, “It’s Rigel 
for us, and Jommor — and you’ll be’ 
Kyle Valkar again and your hand 
will grasp the Hammer.” 

Banning looked up at the sky, 
where the heart of Empire swung 



around its sun, far-off and unsus- 
pecting. 

VII 

The heavy cruiser Sunjire sped 
across the star-gulfs, homing to- 
ward Rigel. 

Outwardly, she was what she had 
always been — one of the swiftest, 
most powerful craft in space, with 
the Empire crest bright on her 
haughty bow; carrying a full com- 
plement of officers and men, all 
correctly clad in Imperial uniform 
and armed with Imperial arms. In- 
wardly, she was a stalking-horse, 
a delusion and a snare. 

“All the manuals are here,” said 
Rolf, “signal code and all. With 
any luck — ” 

Banning worded a careful mes- 
sage, in a very secret code, and 
had it flashed ahead by the hyper- 
space radio-signal system that took 
almost no time at all. 

Returning with conspirators, 
respectfully suggest utmost se- 
crecy. Request instructions. He 
signed it with the name of the Sun- 
fire’s captain, who was sitting it 
out under Arraki guard, back on 
Katuun. 

An answer came back. Come di- 
rect to Winter Palace. You are 
cleared through. It was signed 
Tharanya. 

Rolf smiled grimly. “The Win- 
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ter Palace — ^how very fitting! It 
was there they thought they had de- 
stroyed the Valkar, and now — 
they’ll seel The palace is detached 
and quiet, with its own landing- 
field—” 

“And very strong dungeons,” 
said Horek. “Don’t forget that.” 

“You’d better stay aboard the 
ship,” Banning told him. “If they 
catch sight of your honest face, 
we’ll all be under lock and key.” 
He laughed. He was excited, grow- 
ing more so with every star-league 
that dropped behind them. The 
venture itself was wild enough to 
get any man excited, but it was 
more than that. It was anticipation, 
and a name. Tharanya. He did not 
know why this should be, but it 
was so. Suddenly he wanted to 
see her, to hear her voice, to know 
what she looked like and how she 
moved. 

“Always the boldest stroke,” 
said Rolf softly. “She’ll be there, 
not suspecting anything, all afire to 
see for herself whether or not this 
is really the Valkar. And Jommor 
will be with her. Even if his office 
as chief councillor didn’t require 
it, he’d be there. He has his own 
reasons. He’ll be anxious to assure 
himself that Zurdis told the truth.” 
Rolf made a grasping motion with 
his hand. “And we’ll have them 
both.” 

The mention of Jommor sent a 



little chill through Banning. He 
did not want to meet him. Jom- 
mor could be the last, the final, 
test, of the reality of Neil Ban- 
ning, and Banning did not want 
to face that. He told himself sav- 
agely that there was nothing to 
fear, because he was Neil Ban- 
ning and nobody could take that 
away from him. But still he was 
afraid. 

Horek smiled, like a man who 
thinks of pleasant things. “When 
we have them,” he said, “we have 
the secret of the Hammer. And 
with the Hammer, and a Valkar 
who knows how to wield it — ” He 
made a gesture that could easily 
have taken in a universe. 

The Hammer? Banning had 
been thinking about that, too. He 
had been looking at the guns of 
this cruiser, the great guns that 
fired powerful atom-shells far fast- 
er than light, sighted by hyper- 
space radar impulses. And these 
ordinary Imperial weapons seem- 
ed terrible to him. How much more 
terrible could be the mysterious 
Hammer that the whole galaxy had 
dreaded? 

Sunjire sped onward, homing on 
a blazing star. 

A tension grew within the ship. 
Behrent, who had once been of 
the Imperial Fleet, spent much 
time training his officers and crew 
to use the great guns, snarling at 
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their blunders, grimly reminding 
them that their lives might depend 
upon this. Banning slept little, sit- 
ting for endless hours with Rolf or 
Horek or the other captains, or 
brooding on the bridge. And al- 
ways at his heels were Sohmsei 
and Keesh. 

The two Arraki had refused to 
be left behind. “Lord,” Sohmsei 
had said, “you went once without 
me, and the years of waiting were 
long.” 

They entered the outer web of 
patrols that protected the capital 
world. Twice, three times, and 
again they were challenged — a 
matter of routine, but one that 
could be deadly if the slightest 
thing occurred to rouse suspicions. 
But each time they identified them- 
selves and were told to pass on. 
They reduced speed, timing their 
landing with a fine precision. Ri- 
gel burned with a bluish glare, but 
they were sweeping in toward the 
third planet, hunting its shadow. 

“We want it dark,” Rolf had 
said. “Good and dark. It’ll give us 
just that much more advantage.” 

They passed the inner patrol 
ring and picked up the planetary 
beam. Sunfire, they said, cleared 
jor Destination B, Signal One! 

And the answer came back. Pro- 
ceed, Sunjire. All other shipping is 
standing clear. 

The shadow swallowed them. 



the bulk of the planet now made 
vast by its nearness, occluding the 
blaze of Rigel. 

Banning’s nervousness reached 
a fine-drawn edge and stopped 
there, leaving him strangely cold 
and calm. Neil Banning or Kyle 
Valkar — he had to go through with 
this, and it would tell him which 
man he really was! 

The voices of the officers took 
on a subdued note. Below, the men 
were ready, under arms. 

“Flight officers and crew will 
stay aboard,” said Banning, “ready 
to take off — and I mean ready, not 
in minutes but in split-seconds.” 
He looked around at Rolf and Hor- 
ek and the other “conspirators”, 
and at Randolph and Tawn, who 
were to play officers of the guard. 
“You have all the orders I can give 
you. The rest of it we’ll have to 
make up as we go along. Good 
luck.” 

“Prepare for landing,” said a 
metallic voice from the audio 
system. Banning glanced down 
through the port. They were sweep- 
ing low over a vast city that 
seemed to fill half a continent, 
glowing with lights of many col- 
lors. Beyond it, some distance be- 
yond, in the surrounding darkness 
of the country, there was one iso- 
lated spot of brilliance. 

“The Winter Palace,” said Rolf, 
and Banning’s heart gave one wild 
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leap. Thar any a! Then he said qui- 
etly, “We’d better get ready. 
Check your weapons, all of you, 
and see that they’re well hidden. 
Use your shockers — ^no killing un- 
less you have to. And remember — 
Tharanya and Jommor must be 
taken alive, and unhurt!” 

To the two Arraki he said, “You 
must not be seen at first — stay well 
in the shadows until I call.” 

Tawn and Landolph assembled 
the guard, drawn up very soldier- 
ly in even ranks — -a heavy guard 
because of the importance of the 
prisoners. Banning drew his man- 
tle over his face and waited. His 
pulses hammered, and it was diffi- 
cult to breathe. 

The ship touched down. 

Smartly, with a crisp calling of 
orders and a rhythmic tramp of 
boots, the guard marched out and 
down the landing ramp, with the 
prisoners in the center of a hollow 
square. They were joined by an 
additional detachment from the 
Palace Guard, and marched across 
the open area of the landing-field 
to the palace gate. Banning was 
glad to see that there were no other 
craft on the field, which had ob- 
viously been kept clear for the big 
cruiser. Sunjire would at least not 
be hampered at her getaway. 

Their double escort swung them 
quickly across a section of the 
grounds, dappled with light and 
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shadow, toward a white portico 
that gave entrance to this southern 
face of the palace, a building of 
magnificent simplicity set among 
its trees and fountains. Banning 
studied it with a kind of nervous 
curiosity. Here, ten years ago, the 
Valkar had been brought. a pris- 
oner, to lose all memory under 
Jommor’s scientific magic. Now, 
ten years later, there came another 
man, Neil Banning of the far-off 
planet Earth. They could not be 
the same man, and yet — 

There was a cold chill on him, 
though the night was warm. 

“Jommor’s laboratory,” whis- 
pered Rolf, with his head close to 
Banning’s “is in the west wing — 
there.” 

“No talking among the prison- 
ers!” said Landolph officiously. 
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and Horek cursed him. They 
passed in under the broad white 
portico. Just before they did so, 
Banning managed to glance over 
his shoulder, and he thought he 
glimpsed two shadows moving 
where the night was darkest 
among the ornamental trees. 

There was a long, wide hall, se- 
vere and beautiful in some pale 
stone, with a floor of polished mar- 
ble as black as some mountain 
tarn in winter, and seeming quite 
as deep. Tall doors opened at in- 
tervals along the walls, and at one 
side a splendid staircase sprang 
upward in one flawless curve. A 
man stood waiting in the hall, and 
on the staircase, caught halfway 
by their entrance, a woman looked 
down upon the prisoners and 
guards. 

Banning saw the man first of all, 
and an ugly sense of hate leaped 
up inside him. He kept his face 
half covered with the edge oI his 
cloak, and looked at Jommor, half 
surprised that he should be so 
young, and not at all the bent and 
bearded councillor, the scientist 
worn with years and study. This 
man was tall and muscular, with a 
high-boned face more suited to the 
sword than to the test-tube. 

It w’as only in the eyes that Jom- 
mor betrayed the scientist and 
.statesman. Looking into them, 
grey and steady and bright, Ban- 



ning understood that he was fac- 
ing a massive intellect — possibly, 
quite probably in fact, far beyond 
his own. 

That thought was like a chal- 
lenge, and something inside Ban- 
ning snarled. We’ll seel 

Then the guards halted with a 
clang of weapons and a thunder of 
bootheels on the marble floor, and 
Banning lifted his gaze to the stair- 
way and saw the woman. He for- 
got Jommor. He forgot the guards, 
the plan, the whole object of his 
being here. He forgot everything 
but Tharanya. 

He stepped forward, so abruptly 
that he broke through his own 
men and almost through the pal- 
ace guard before they caught him. 
He had let his mantle drop, baring 
his face, and he heard Jommor 
start and cry out under his breath. 
And then Tharanya had taken two 
steps down the stair and said a 
name. 

She was beautiful. And she was 
angry. She seemed alhiost to glow 
with her anger and her hate, as 
though they were lamps inside her 
to gleam through her white flesh 
and put sparks in her blue eyes. 
And yet somehow Banning felt that 
underneath that hate was some- 
thing else — 

She came the rest of the way 
down the stairs, and she moved 
in just the way he had thought 
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she would, with a strong free grace 
that was more than touched with 
arrogance. He would have gone 
forward to meet her but the guards 
held him back, and he too became 
angry, and full of hate. Hate that 
blended somewhere into a quite 
different emotion. 

But he was Neil Banning, and 
what could Tharanya oj the stars 
mean to hmi? 

“You fool,” she said, “I gave 
you your life. Why couldn’t you 
be content with it?” 

Banning asked softly, “Is a man 
in my position ever content?” 

She looked at him, and he 
thought that if she had had a 
knife at her girdle she would have 
stabbed him on the spot. “This 
time,” she said, “I can’t save you. 
And this time I would not, if I 
could.” 

Jommor moved. He came to 
stand beside Tharanya, and sud- 
denly Banning remembered things 
that Rolf had told him, enough 
that he could see how matters 
stood with them, with all three of 
them — not the details, but the 
broad outlines, the basic situation. 
And he laughed. 

“But you did save me before, 
little Empress, when you should 
not have. And you’ve' waited for 
me all these years. Hasn’t she, 
Jommor — in spite of all your urg- 
ing that she take a consort? In all 



these ten long years, you still 
haven’t quite managed to get your 
hands on her, or her throne!” 

He moved fast, then, almost be- 
fore the look of cold fury in Jom- 
mor’s eyes told him that he had 
hit home — and yet not quite home, 
at that. There was something 
about the man, something striking 
and inescapable, and Banning rec- 
ognized it. It was honesty. Jom- 
mor was sincere. It was not the 
throne he loved, it was Tharanya. 

With a feeling very like respect, 
Banning launched himself at Jom- 
mor’s throat. 

He did it so swiftly and so vio- 
lently that the guards, caught off 
balance, let him thrust them hard 
behind him with an outward sweep 
of his arms — and Banning’s own 
men received them and pulled 
them off. Banning shouted, and the 
cry was echoed sav'agely under the 
vault of pale stone — “Valkar! Val- 
kar!” The close-packed group of 
palace guards and prisoners and 
Sunfire’s armed escort exploded 
suddenly into furious confusion. 
Banning saw Jommor’s face go 
momentarily slack with astonish- 
ment. Then he cried out, “Go, 
Tharanya — it’s you they’re after! 
We can hold them — get help!” 

Banning was on him, then, and 
he didn’t say any more. 

Tharanya turned and ran like a 
deer for the stairway. Her face was 
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white and startled, but she was 
not afraid. She bounded up the 
steps, calling imperiously for more 
guards. At intervals along the 
stair, in wall niches, were small 
heavy vases of sculptured stone. 
Tharanya picked one up and 
threw it, and then another. Ban- 
ning laughed. Her hair had come 
loose from its gahzy net and was 
flying- wild over her shoulders. It 
was as red as flame. He wanted 
her. He wanted to catch her him- 
self, quickly, before she could van- 
ish into those upper corridors and 
fetch more guards. He wanted to 
be done with Jommor. 

But Jommor was strong. He had 
no weapon on him, and he was de- 
termined that Banning should not 
use his. They were struggling now 
for the shocker Banning had 
pulled from beneath his tunic, and 
it was an even match, especially 
when Banning dropped the shocker 
entirely. The fight was swirling 
around them, breaking up into 
smaller struggling groups, and 
Banning saw that he was going to 
be cut off completely from the stair. 
From outside came a turbulence 
of shots and cries as the main 
body of Banning’s forces from the 
cruiser swept in and secured the 
grounds. Everything was going 
well, better than he could have 
hoped, but they must have Thar- 
anya. Without her, their whole 



plan fell apart, and in another mo- 
ment she would be gone. It would 
be a long task to search the whole 
palace, and who knew what secret 
ways their might be out of it? 
Monarchs usually took care never 
to be trapped. 

But Jommor’s powerful arms 
held him, and Jommor’s voice said 
fiercely in his ear, “You’re a mad- 
man, Valkar. She’s beyond your 
reach!” 

Banning arched his back and 
got one arm free. He hit Jommor, 
hard. Blood came out of the corner 
of his mouth and his knees 
sagged, but he did not let go. Thar- 
anya had reached the top of the 
stair. „ 

Jommor said, “You’ve lost.” 

Raging, Banning struck again, 
and this time Jommor stumbled 
and went down. But he pulled 
Banning with him, and he got his 
hand on Banning’s throat, and 
they rolled among the trampling 
boots of the guards. And a blind 
fury came over Banning, some- 
thing so deep and primitive that it 
had never heard of plans or rea- 
son. He got his own hands on 
Jommor’s sinewy neck, and they 
tried to kill each other there on 
the marble floor until Rolf and 
Horek pulled them forcibly apart. 

The hall was full of Banning’s 
men now. The palace guards were 
laying down their arms. Gasping 
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painfully for breath, Banning 
looked toward the stair. 

Tharanya had disappeared. 

“We’d better find her," Rolf 
said. “Fast.” 

“The Arraki,” Banning said, 
and shouted hoarsely. To Rolf he 
added, “Get some men together. 
And bring Jommor. We may need 
him.” 

He ran up the steps, and the two' 
Arraki came racing to join him, 
down along the edge of the hall. 
“Find her,” he said to them. “Find 
her! ” And he sent them on ahead, 
like two great hounds to course 
an Empress. 

The upper corridors were still. 
Too still. There must be guards, 
servants, some of tbe numberless, 
nameless people it takes to run a 
palace. Banning ran, his ears 
strained against the silence, and 
Keesh and Sohmsei, the many-foot- 
ed shadows, sped far faster than 
he up and down the branching 
ways. 

“Not here, ” said Sohmsei eager- 
ly. “Not here, nor here. Not— 
yes! Here I” 

There was a door. Closed and 
quiet, like all the doors. Banning 
flung himself toward it. Keesh 
reached out and caught him fast. 

“They wait,” he said. “Inside.” 

Banning drew the pistol he had 
hoped he would not have to use. 
There was a window at the end 



of the corridor, close by. He 
looked out of it. The grounds were 
all quiet now below. Sunjire lay 
peacefully on the landing field. 
There was another window some 
twenty feet along the wall. He 
thought it must belong to the 
room.” 

He showed it to Sohmsei. “Can 
you get there?” 

The Arraki laughed in his curi- 
ous soft way. “Count three tens. 
Lord, before you break the door. 
Keesh!” 

The two Arraki* dark spider- 
shapes in the gloom, slipped over 
the wide sill. Banning could hear 
the dry pattering click of their 
clawed feet on the stone outside. 
He began to count. Rolf and Hor- 
ek, with Jommor between them and 
six or seven men behind, came 
running up. Banning stood in front 
of the door. 

“We have Jommor with us,” he 
shouted. “You in there, hold your 
fire unless you want him dead!” 

“No,” yelled Jommor. “Fire!” 

Rolf hit him across the mouth. 
Banning leaned closer to the door. 

“Do you hear? It’s his life, as 
well as ours.” 

He thought he heard Tharanya’s 
voice inside, giving them an order. 

Thirty. Now. 

He kicked the door in, crashing 
his boot-heel hard against the 
lock. His flesh shrank, expecting 
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the impact of explosive pellets. 
None came. A woman shrieked 
suddenly, and another. A half-doz- 
en palace guards stood ranked in 
front of a group of servants and 
waiting women, armed but with 
their guns dropped. And now 
Keesh and Sohmsei had scuttled 
in through the window at their 
rear, and the guards were over- 
whelmed by an outbursting wave 
of screaming women and yelling 
men who wanted to avoid the Ar- 
raki. 

Tharanya wa» not among them. 

There was a door to an inner 
chamber beyond the milling clump 
of guards and servants. Banning 
fought his way toward it, but the 
Arraki were closer and they got 
there first, throwing the tall white 
panels wide. There was a room 
beyond with a broad white bed cur- 
tained in yellow silk, and thick 
rugs on the floor, and a woman’s 
cushioned furniture. The walls 
were white with great inset panels 
done in a yellow brocade to match 
the hangings of the bed. One of the 
panels was still moving. It had 
been open, and now was almost 
shut. 

No man could have reached that 
narrowing crack before it closed, 
but the Arraki were not men. By 
the time Banning had floundered 
into the room they had torn the 
panel open and vanished into the 



space that lay behind it. Banning 
heard them running, and then 
there was a scream of pure terror, 
compressed and made hollow by 
narrow walls. 

Sohmsei came back, carrying 
Tharany^’s limp body in his arms. 
He looked regretful. “I am sorry. 
Lord,” he said. “We did not harm 
her. But this is a thing that hap- 
pens often with your human wo- 
men.” 

Banning smiled. “She’ll come 
to,” he said, and reached out his 
own arms. “Good work, Sohmsei. 
Where’s Keesh?” 

“Gone on to spy out the secret 
passage,” said Sohmsei, laying 
Tharanya carefully in Banning’s 
arms. “He will sense if any danger 
threatens.” 

Banning nodded. Tharanya lay 
against him. He could feel the 
warmth of her, the motion of her 
breathing. Her throat was white 
and strong and her red hair hung 
in a heavy mass below his arm, 
and her lashes were thick and dark 
on her cheeks. He didn’t want to 
go anywhere. He just wanted to 
stand and hold her. 

Rolf said grimly from behind 
him, “Come on, Kyle, we’ve still 
got work to do.” 

Keesh came back, his leathery 
flanks heaving. “Nothing,” he said. 
“.A.11 is quiet there. Lord.” 

Rolf said, “We’ll need the Ar- 
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raki, Kyle.” 

Banning started, and a chill 
shiver ran down his spine. This 
was the time now, the time he had 
dreaded. 

VIII 

The laboratory they were in 
was not such a one as Banning 
had ever seen before. The ma- 
chines and instruments here were 
so masked and shielded that their 
purposes were unguessable, their 
complexities only to be imagined. 
This long, high white room had 
the quiet cleanness of a great hall 
of dynamos. 

He could understand why only 
a man who had mastered the sci- 
ences of the stars could attain to 
high place in this far-reaching 
star empire. 

Rolf was speaking to that man, 
harshly, rapidly. Jommor listened, 
his face set like stone. Horek was 
out checking the men as they 
rounded up stragglers, but the two 
Arraki were here, bunched and 
tense, their eyes roving alertly. 

Tharanya had recovered. She 
sat in a chair, her face perfectly 
white and her eyes like hot sap- 
phires as she looked at Banning. 
She looked at no one else. 

Rolf finished, and Jommor said 
slowly, “So that’s it. I might have 
known.” 



“No,” said Tharanya, and then 
on a rising scale, “Oh, no! We’ll 
not give your Valkar his memory 
back, so he can rend the Empire!” 
“You haven’t,” Rolf pointed out 
grimly, “much choice.” 

Tharanya’s flaring gaze never 
left Banning’s face. She said to him 
bitterly, “You almost succeeded 
once, didn’t you? You came here 
with whatever clues your father 
had left you, and you tricked me 
into letting you search the old 
archives, and you found the way 
to the Hammer and went away 
laughing— at us, at me.” 

Banning said, “Did I?” 

She said, “You did, and with the 
oldest trick a man can use with a 
woman, and the cheapest.” 
Jommor said, “Tharanya — ” 

She did not look at him as she 
said, to Banning, “You were just 
a little too slow. The Ittle that 
saved the Empire! We caught you, 
and Jommor erased your memory. 
We should have erased you.” 

“But you didn’t. Banning said. 
“No, we didn’t. Wi hate killing 
— something a son of the Old Em- 
pire wouldn’t understand. We were 
foolish enough to give you false 
memories and set you down on 
that fringe planet Earth and think 
you safely out of the way. I was 
foolish enough.” 

Rolf said sourly, “He was out 
of the way enough that it took me 
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long years of secret seardi on 
Earth to find him.” 

Tharanya looked slowly at the 
big dark man. “And now you have 
him, you want his memory too, 
and you’ll have the Hammer in 
your grasp.” 

“Yes,” said Rolf, and the word 
was like the snap of a wolf. “Lis- 
ten, Jommor. You can restore his 
memory. And you’ll do it. You’ll do 
it because you don’t want to see 
Tharanya die.” 

Jommor said, “I thought that 
would be it.” 

“Well?” 

Jommor looked at Tharanya. 
Presently the line of his shoul- 
ders seemed to sag, and his head 
bent forward. “As you say — I 
haven’t much choice.” 

Banning’s heart pounded, and 
his flesh was cold. He said hoarse- 
ly, “How long will it take?” Sec- 
onds, hours, centuries — how long 
does it take to change a man, to 
make him not? Suppose this whole 
incredible dream was true and Neil 
Banning was only a name, a fic- 
tion, a walking lie? Would he re- 
member, afterward? Would he 
mind, that he had not really ever 
been? 

Jommor got up slowly. Without 
any expression of face or voice 
he answered, “An hour perhaps 
less.” 

Tharanya stared at him. It 



seemed that she could not believe 
what she heard. Then she cried out 
furiously, “No! I forbid you, Jom- 
mor — do you hear? I forbid you! 
No matter what they — ” 

Sohmsei laid one taloned hand 
gently on her shoulder, and she 
caught her breath, breaking off 
short with a gasp of loathing. And 
the Arraki said, “Lord, her mouth 
cries anger while her mind speaks 
hope. There is deception here, be- ‘ 
tween these two.” 

Rolf made a short harsh sound 
between his teeth. “I thought Jom- 
mor had given in too easily.” He 
looked from one to the other. “All 
right, out with it. It’s no use to 
lie to an Arraki.” 

Tharanya moved away from 
Sohmsei, but she did not speak. 
Jommor shrugged, his face still 
showing nothing. Banning admired 
his control. 

“The Arraki,” said Jommor, “is 
doubtless a good servant, but he is 
overzealous.” He looked at Ban- 
ning. “You want your memory re- 
turned. I have agreed. I can’t do 
more.” 

“An hour,” Banning said. “Or 
perhaps less.” He walked over to 
Tharanya. “What do you expect 
to happen in the next hour?” 

Her eyes blazed at him, direct 
and unevasive. “I don’t know 
what you’re talking about. And 
please ask your — creature not to 
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touch me again.” 

“Someone is coming,” Banning 
said. “Someone strong enough to 
help.” 

Sohmsei said quietly, “Her mind 
leapt. That is the truth her tongue 
did not speak.” 

Quite irrationally, but under- 
standably, Banning became furi- 
ous. He caught Tharanya by the 
shoulders. 

“Who is coming?” 

“Wait and see!” 

Jommor said warningly, “Thar- 
anya!” and Sohmsei chuckled. 
“They are thinking of a ship.” 
Rolf swore. “Of course, they’d 
send for others in the Empire coun- 
cil to confer about us. And unless 
the custom has changed, that 
means a Class-A heavy cruiser 
with a bloody admiral in charge.” 
He turned on Jommor. “How 
long?” 

“Five minutes, an hour — I 
can’t tell you exactly.” 

“We’ll still have you for hos- 
tages,” Rolf said grimly. 

Jommor nodded. “It should 
make an interesting situation.” 
“But not a good one,” Banning 
said. “Rolf, we’re getting out of 
here.” 

Rolf stared at him. “Not until 
Jommor returns your memory!” 
“Jommor,” said Banning deci- 
sively, “can do that in our ship, 
can’t he? We’re going!” He swung 



around. “Keesh, go tell Horek and 
the others to get ready to move. 
And bring back some men here, 
fast. There’ll be equipment to 
carry Jommor! You designate all 
the apparatus you’ll need. You 
won’t forget anything — not if you 
care for your Empress.” 

The lines around Jommor’s 
mouth got very deep, and for the 
first time there was a weakening 
of his iron control. He glanced 
first of all at Sohmsei, who was 
watching him with intent interest, 
and then at Rolf and Banning, 
such a glittering look of pure hatred 
that Banning almost flinched from 
it. Last of all he looked at Thar- 
anya. 

“Don’t take her too,” he said. 
“I beg of you.” 

“No harm will come to her,” 
Banning told him, “that doesn’t 
come to all of us. 

To Tharanya he said, “I’m sor- 
ry. I didn’t plan it this way.” 

Tharanya whispered, “I don’t 
think that I would mind dying at 
all, if only I could watch you go 
first.” She sounded as though she 
meant it. 

A sudden doubt, a feeling of 
guilt, swept over Banning. He had 
let himself go with the rush of 
events, not thinking much about 
ethics. To an Earthman, star em- 
pires and empresses, Valkars and 
Hammers and intrigues that went 
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back ninety thousand years, 
seemed after all no more than 
words, and the stuff of dreams. It 
didn’t much matter what you did 
about them. 

But they had stopped being 
words. They were people, and 
realities. They were Tharanya and 
Jommor, and he himself was a liv- 
ing force — the Valkar, or the 
shadow of him. He was about to 
do a thing that could have un- 
dreamed-of consequences, affect- 
ing the lives of billions of people 
on worlds he had never even heard 
of. 

He was appalled at the magni- 
tude of his responsibility. And he 
knew now, at the last minute, that 
he could not go through with it. 

“Rolf,” he said. “I—” 

The doors swung open and 
Keesh burst in. “A message. Lord 
— Sunjire’s radar has seen another 
ship approaching, and Behrent 
says we must come aboard at 
once!” 

Banning looked helplessly at 
Tharanya. He had no choice now. 
He needed her, to buy his own 
life and the lives of his men, to 
buy safe passage through the space 
patrols. Later on he might have 
time to think again of ethics. 

“All right,” he snapped. “Pass 
the word on to the captains, and 
get those men — ” 

“They are here. Lord.” 



“Good.” He turned to Jommor. 
i^Hurry up, and don’t try to be 
clever. Sohmsei is watching.” 

He took off his cloak and put 
it around Tharanya’s shoulders. 
“I’ll take you to the ship now.” 

She was through looking at him 
now, through speaking. When he 
set his hand on her arm and led 
her forward, she walked beside 
him, straight and proud, but she 
paid him no more heed than if he 
had not been there at all — except 
that he could feel a quiver and 
vibration in her flesh when he 
touched it that almost burned him. 

The lower halls of the palace 
and the grounds outside hummed 
with a tense and ordered haste. 
Men were returning to the cruiser 
in long files, at the double, the dis- 
armed and helpless palace guards 
herded sullenly aside. They showed 
^signs of fight when they saw Thar- 
anya, in spite of the guns that 
menaced them, but Horek threw 
a heavy guard around her and Ban- 
ning, and they went through with 
no trouble. 

The fresh night air struck cold 
on Banning’s cheeks. The dark 
sky showed him nothing, and yet 
he knew that out of it, swifter than 
starlight, danger was rushing to- 
ward him. He hurried Tharanya 
on. The trees and fountains fell 
behind, and they were out on the 
landing field with Sunjire before 
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them, paths of bright light stream- 
ing from her open ports. He won- 
dered whether Rolf had started 
yet, whether he had all the equip- 
ment. He kept a tight grip on Thar- 
anya, and wondered how close that 
other ship had come, how many 
minutes they had left. 

Schrann was on duty in the air- 
lock room, hurrying the men on, 
keeping them in order so as not to 
jam the narrow lock. When he saw 
Banning he said, “Captain would 
like to see you on the bridge, sir.” 
His voice was taut, and he did 
not look happy. Banning hustled 
Tharanya roughly inside, not both- 
ering to apologize. He shoved her 
without ceremony into an unoccu- 
pied cabin and locked the door, 
and set a guard on it. Then he 
hurried on to the bridge. 

Behrent was striding up and 
down, looking grimmer than Ban- 
ning had ever seen him. Orderlies 
were running in and out with 
messages. The technicians fidget- 
ed at the control panels, and no- 
body was saying anything. Ban- 
ning asked, “W’hat’s the situation?” 

Behrent made a gesture with his 
two hands, the upper one drop- 
ping fast onto the lower and pin- 
ning it there. “Even now,” he said, 
“we’d be going up right under her 
guns.” He turned to glare out the 
port, at the men running far be- 
low. “What’s holding them up?” 



he demanded. “What are they do- 
ing out there, playing games? By 
God, I’ll clap hatches and leave 
’em—” 

A pink-faced young orderly, 
pop-eyed with nervous excitement, 
clattered up to Banning and pant- 
ed, “Rolf just came aboard, sir, 
he says to tell you all secure, and 
he’s seeing to the prisoner.” 

“Good,” said Banning. He, too, 
looked out the port. “Go down and 
tell ’em to hurry it up. Take-off 
in two — ” 

Another orderly arrived with a 
message from the radar man. Beh- 
rent took it. A look of great weari- 
ness came over him, draining the 
color from his face. 

“Don’t bother,” he said to the 
orderly. He handed the message 
to Banning. “If you look up at the 
sky now, you’ll see her coming 
down.” 

“Let her come,” said Banning, 
savagely. 

Behrent looked at him. “But 
two minutes after they land, 
they’ll know what we’ve -been up 
to and they’ll — ” 

“Two minutes,” Banning said, 
“can be time enough. If we move 
fast.” 

He spoke what was in his mind 
and Behrent’s face lit with a bleak 
light. “You’re still the Valkar! It 
ought to work — -but the patrols 
will all be alerted before we can 
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slip clear.” 

“We’ll take the patrols,” said 
Banning, “when we come to them.” 
Behrent started yelling into the 
annunciator system. “Gun crews 
to stations at light batteries 1 
Snap to it or by God — ” 

You’re still the Valkar! Ban- 
ning thought that was ironic. He 
was still Neil Banning. He had 
postponed facing the ultimate issue 
of his own identity — ^but it was a 
postponement only. 

Rolf shouldered into the bridge, 
his massive face grim. “So we’re 
going to fight?” 

“We’re going to pin that cruis- 
er, not fight it,” Banning said. “At 
least, we’re going to try. Jommor?” 
“I locked him with Tharanya, 
under guard,” said the big man. 
“His apparatus is also under 
guard separately.” 

Sohmsei, who had slipped in 
after Rolf, said to Banning, “It 
is the right machine. Lord. That 
I could sense from his mind.” 

“I hope we live long enough to 
have him use it,” Banning said, 
between his teeth. He was looking 
up through the viewplates, at the 
starry sky. 

Behrent too was looking up. 
There was, suddenly, a silence in 
the ship. Every man yiras at take- 
off station now. There was no 
sound but the deep, almost inaudi- 
ble drone of the field building its 



power. 

Up there against the stars, a 
dark spot came into being. It 
grew with appalling speed, bal- 
looning out into a great black 
bulk that came rushing down as 
though the firmament itself were 
falling upon them. The Sunjire 
rocked a little from the wind of 
that coming, as the great grim 
shape of the heavy cruiser settled 
for landing, a hundred yards 
away. 

Behrent yelled suddenly, “Take 
off!” 

They went up fast, at the very 
moment the other cruiser was 
landing. Behrent watched the fig- 
ures streaming across the big curv- 
ing screen, as though he was see- 
ing his future life and death on 
them. Banning looked down at the 
palace, the whole planet, sinking 
beneath them, and then heard 
Behrent’s sharp command, “Fire!” 

The palace, the landing-field, 
the big shark shape of the cruiser 
that had just landed, all lit to a 
bursting flare of light. The ex- 
treme tail of the cruiser down 
there was the focus of that blind- 
ing blaze, that leapt and' died. 
Then their own upward rush took 
them away so fast that the whole 
scene below shrank and was no 
longer visible to Banning’s eyes. 

“That did it!” cried Rolf exul- 
tantly. “Can’t have harmed the 
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personnel, but they won’t be after 
us in a hurry!” 

Now the Sunjire was running 
down the shadow-cone of the plan- 
et, and Banning became aware that 
from the radio-room the opera- 
tor’s voice was yelping, “Clear 
Lane i8 — emergency, official! Clear 
Lane i8 — Lane i8 — ” 

They burst out of the shadow 
into the awesome blaze of Rigel’s 
light. The enormous blue-white 
sun was at their backs as the cruis- 
er broke out for clear space, the 
great lamps of the outer planets 
marching steadily as they changed 
position against the background of 
the starry heavens. 

“Clear away, with Tharanya her- 
self!” Rolf was saying. He clapped 
Banning’s shoulder a mighty blow. 
“We’ll show them that the old Em- 
pire has come alive! ” 

“The captain,” murmured Sohm- 
sei, “has no gladness in his mind.” 
Behrent had gone into the radio 
room and he was coming back, a 
mirthless grin on his lined face. 

“I wouldn’t,” he said harshly, 
“do any celebrating yet. The word 
is already ahead of us and the 
outer patrols have got us on radar 
and are closing in ahead.” 

“Hell, smash right through 
them,” Rolf swore. “They’re only 
light cruisers.” 

“Wait,” said Banning. “Our 
guns would outrange them. 



wouldn’t they? A running barrage 
ahead of us — they couldn’t an- 
swer at that range and would have 
to fall aside, wouldn’t they?” 

“All depends,” Behrent said. 
But he made up his mind in a 
split-second. “It’s worth trying. 
They don’t know yet why we’re 
wanted, or they might come in 
an}Tray. But not knowing — ” 

He didn’t finish that. He went 
to the inter-com, demanded “Fire 
control!” and give his orders. 

Now Sunjire was passing an 
icy outer planet at no more than a 
million miles. Their speed was 
such that the dirty white sphere 
seemed to roll back across the star- 
ry sky like a great bowling-ball. 

The big guns began to go off. 
There was only the faintest of 
tremors as they salvoed, for their 
atomic shells were not hurled forth 
explosively but self-propeled, each 
by its own power-unit. But Ban- 
ning saw the brilliant flares pin- 
pricking the void ahead and to 
either side of them, a dance of fire- 
flies against the mighty backdrop 
of stars. And as the great ship 
rushed on, the fire-flies, will-o’-the- 
wisps of death, kept pace with it, 
ahead of it and around it.. 

Radar reported. “Patrols draw- 
ing back! We’re clear within two 
parsecs — ” 

Behrent spoke sharply into the 
microphone. “Full speed!” 
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“We’ve shaken them!” Rolf ex- 
claimed. “I knew they wouldn’t 
have the guts to come in 1 ” 

“^but heavy units, battle-cruis- 
ers and auxiliaries, have changed 
course to approach us from 114 
degrees,” droned the radar man. 

There was a silence like death. 
Behrent turned, and his smile was 
agonized. “An Imperial task force 
got the flash. And they’ve got us. 
We can neither outrange them nor 
outrun them.” 

IX 

Out here in the void, out here in 
the abyss so vast that it made a 
million million suns mere fretted 
starfires on the blackness, infinite- 
ly tiny bits of metal raced at in- 
credible velocities, their space- 
tracks marked with minute flick- 
erings as their field-drives dis- 
charged energy against the very 
warp of the continuum. Presently 
the many metal bits that were fol- 
lowing would reach the one that 
fled ahead, and then death would 
leap and flare in the interstellar 
gloom, unless — 

Banning said, “Tharanya’s the 
only card that will take us through 
now.” 

Rolf nodded. “If we can con- 
vince them that we have her, 
Sohmsei, bring her and Jommor.” 

Banning said, “No, wait.” He 



told the .Arraki, “You and Keesh 
keep out of this, she’s in terror of 
you and it’ll only make things 
harder. I’ll get them.” 

He went aft, to the corridor 
where a guard stood in front of a 
locked door. He motioned the 
guard to open up. Then, remem- 
bering the bitter hatred that had 
been in Tharanya’s eyes, and in 
Jommor’s too. Banning drew the 
heavy pistol from his belt. 

Tharanya came out, with Jom- 
mor close behind her. She looked 
tired, and there were lines of strain 
around her mouth, but nothing of 
her pride had left her. She glanced 
at the weapon in Banning’s hand, 
and then she smiled, very scorn- 
fully. 

“Oh, yes,” said Banning. “I’m 
careful. I’m very careful. You will 
both go ahead of me.” 

“Where?” 

“You’ll find out. Just go along.” 
You didn’t talk to a sovereign 
that way. Banning rather enjoyed 
the astonished anger in her face. 
He admired the lithe stride of her 
long legs, the poise of her body, 
as she and Jommor went ahead of 
him to the bridge. 

Jommor stepped first through 
the bridge-room door. Tharanya 
followed him, and on the very 
threshold she stumbled and fell 
back, coming heavily against Ban- 
ning. 
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It was not an accident. Banning 
realized that a split-second too 
late, when her hands grabbed his 
forearms and she cried out, “His 
pistol, Jommor — take it and use 
it!” 

It happened so quickly that 
those inside the bridge did not see 
at once what had occurred — and 
the Arraki, following Banning’s or- 
ders, were out of sight. But Jom- 
mor’s reflexes were set on a hair- 
trigger. He came whirling back at 
Banning, his face deadly with a 
sudden hope. 

Banning braced his legs and 
lifted. He swung his arms up high, 
carrying Tharanya’s light weight 
with them. He swung her into the 
air and threw her, literally and 
bodily at Jommor. 

He was gambling that Jommor 
would not sidestep and let her fall. 
He was right. Jommor caught her, 
and then Banning’s weapon cov- 
ered them both unwaveringly. 

“That was a good try,” he said. 
“I admire your courage. But I 
would’t do anything like that 
again.” 

They stared at him like two basi- 
lisks, bright with hatred, and he 
couldn’t blame them. He wished 
he could. It would have made 
things easier. 

The scuffle had brought the 
others around now, and Rolf came 
storming across the bridge, his 



face dark with anger. 

“So you didn’t want to frighten 
her with Sohmsei?” he said to Ban- 
ning, who shook his head. 

“It seems I’ll have to.” He called 
the Arraki, and then he said to 
Tharanya, “They won’t harm you 
unless you force them to.” 

Behrent had not left the main 
screen. But he came to them now. 
His face was composed but his 
voice was a little thick as he said, 
“You’d better work fast. A full 
wing of battle-cruisers is almost 
within range of us. Radio-room 
reports a demand to stand by.” 

A flash passed across Tharanya’s 
face. Banning’s resolve harden- 
ed. “This is it, Tharanya,” he 
gaid. “You’re going into our radio 
room and you’re going to order 
these cruisers to sheer off.” 

“I am not!” 

Banning looked at Jommor. 
“You’d better persuade her, and 
fast. It means her life.” 

Jommor said, “You wouldn’t 
kill her.” 

“Wouldn’t I Maybe you’re 
right,” said Banning. “But what 
about the others here?” 

“What about me?” said Rolf, be- 
tween his teeth. 

Jommor seemed to waver. Thar- 
anya said, “You will not do it, Jom- 
mor.” His face became stony with 
resistance. 

The view-plates behind them 
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suddenly blazed with dazzling ex- 
plosions of light, a raving brilliance 
that pajed the stars. Across the 
whole wall of the heavens, be- 
hind Sunjire, great bursts of light 
flared and faded. 

“They’re ranging to bracket us,” 
Behrent said. “We can fight back 
— but not for long, at these odds.” 
Banning said tightly, “Tharanya 
will stop them. I’ll have radio-room 
get ready for her broadcast. Wait.” 
He raced off the bridge, into the 
radio-room. He was back in a mo- 
ment, and he took Tharanya by 
the arm. 

“Now, Tharanya, you’re going 
to speak to those ships, and tell 
them that they’ll cease firing or 
you’ll perish with us.” 

Tharanya laughed. She looked 
almost happy. She said, “You 
won’t perish — not this way. You’ll 
have to surrender.” 

Banning said, “Jommor, you’d 
better talk to her, and quickly.” 
Again the viewplates lit to those 
awful flares, and this time they 
were closer, so close that they oc- 
cluded all that part of the heavens. 
Jommor said, “Tharanya — ” 

She exclaimed, “Don’t you see, 
they know they’re beaten, they 
know they can’t force me to do it!” 
Behrent had gone to the screens 
again but he came back now. He 
said puzzledly, “The cruisers just 
dropped back! They’re still follow- 



ing, but they’ve fallen back and J 
stopped firing.” , 

“They wouldn’t!” Tharanya 
cried. “You’re lying — ” 

Banning heaved a sigh of relief. | 
“That was too close. Anyway, it ' 
worked. They won’t shell us, 
now they know their sovereign’s 
aboard.” 

“But they don’t know it yet, do 
they?” said Rolf. 

Banning nodded. “I had radio- 
room cut this intercom mike right 
beside us into our broadcast wave. 
Every ship would have heard Thar- 
anya’s voice — and Jommor’s.” 
Jommor uttered an exclamation 
in a voice thick with anger. Thar- 
anya’s eyes blazed baffled hatred, 
but she said nothing. 

Banning motioned with his 
weapon. “We’ll go back down. I 
wouldn’t try any more clever 
tricks.” 

“I’ll go with you,” Rolf grunted. 
The woman said nothing at all 
when they locked her in the cabin 
that had been Landolf’s. But, in 
the next cabin, to which they took 
him, Jommor spoke up when they 
were about to leave him. 

“We could still make a deal,” 
he said to Banning. “Turn Thar- 
anya loose in a life-skiff — and I’ll 
restore your memory.” 

Banning laughed. He thought 
he had the measure of the man 
now. 
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“No, Jommor.” 

Jommor said steadily, “Rolf will 
tell you I’ve never broken faith.” 

“I can believe that. But I can 
also believe, that you’d break faith 
this time — to keep us from getting 
the Hammer. Wouldn’t you?” 

Jommor made no answer to that, 
but the wavering of his gaze was 
answer enough. 

Rolf told him, “You’ve got some 
time yet, Jommor. But soon, you’ll 
do what we want. You’ll be glad 
to.” 

“Will I?” 

“Yes. Because of the place we 
are going to. Cygnus Cluster. We 
are going to it, and into it.” 

However little the Cluster might 
mean to Banning, it was perfectly 
evident that it meant much to Jom- 
mor. His powerful face became a 
shade paler. 

“So that’s where the Hammer 
is?” 

“That’s where. On a world in 
the most dangerous Cluster in the 
galaxy. I don’t know what world 
it’s on. And I don’t know how to 
navigate the Cluster safely to get 
there. I’d run Sunjire to destruc- 
tion, if I tried it. But someone 
does know.” 

Jommor’s eyes swung to Ban- 
ning. “The Valkar knows. Is that 
it?” 

Rolf nodded. “Yes. The Valkar 
knows. Of course, he doesn’t re- 
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member now, he’d crash us for sure 
in there — but when he remembers, 
we’ll be safe enough. You. I. Thar- 
anya.” 

Jommor said nothing for a 
moment, and then he whispered 
a curse so bitter that it shocked 
Banning. They locked the door. 

“Let him sweat,” said Rolf. He 
looked at Banning. “I think you’d 
better get some sleep, Kyle. You’re 
likely to need it.” 

“Sleep?” cried Banning. “You 
expect me to sleep, with those 
cruisers hounding after us, with 
the Cluster ahead, with — ” 
“Nothing’s going to happen for 
a while,” Rolf pointed out brusque- 
ly. “Those ships will have check- 
ed with Rigel by now, they’re cer- 
tain we have Tharanya and they 
will merely follow us. And Cyg- 
nus Cluster is a long way off yet.” 
He added meaningly, “And you’ve 
an ordeal ahead of you.” 

Again that icy breath of dread 
touched Banning. He knew that, 
deep down, he did not want Jom- 
mor to consent, did not want him 
tempering with the mind of Neil 
Banning. 

“Come on,” said Rolf, steering 
him toward his cabin. “I’ll fix you 
a drink, to relax your nerves.” 

He did, and Banning drank it, 
thinking of other things — of Thar- 
anya, and himself, and a vast 
threatening entity called the Cyg- 
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nus Cluster. He sat down on the 
bunk and talked to Rolf, and al- 
most without knowing it he fell 
asleep. 

He dreamed. 

He was two men. He was him- 
self, and he was the Valkar, a 
shadowy sinister figure with cruel 
eyes and outlandish dress, who 
bulked larger and larger until the 
familiar Banning was dwarfed and 
dwindled into a thing no bigger 
than a mouse. And the Valkar-self 
drove the Banning-self away, cry- 
ing with tiny cries in a vast en- 
veloping darkness. It was a fright- 
ening dream. He was glad when 
he woke from it. 

Sohmsei was beside his bunk 
waiting, patient as a statue. In an- 
swer to Banning’s question he 
said, “You have slept a long time, 
Lord. Very long. Rolf made it so, 
with a powder he put in your 
drink.” 

Banning said angrily, “So he 
drugged me, did he? He had no 
right — ” 

“It was good. Lord. You needed 
rest, for there will be no rest now, 
until all is over and done.” 

Something in the Arraki’s tone 
made Banning shiver. “Sohmsei,” 
he asked, “you have gifts that are 
denied to men. Is one of them a 
telling of the future?” 

Sohmsei shook his head. “No 
more than you or Rolf, Lord, can 



I see beyond that wall. But some- 
times, through a chink in the stones 
— •” He broke off. “Even as men, 
we dream. It is probably no more 
than that.” 

“No, tell me. Tell me what you 
saw through the chink in the wall!” 

“Lord, I saw the whole broad 
sky on fire.” 

Banning got up. “Do you know 
what it meant?” 

“No. But doubtless we shall 
learn.” Sohmsei crossed to the 
door, which he opened. “And now 
the Valkar is wanted on the 
bridge.” 

Banning went there, in no joy- 
ous frame of mind. Rolf and Behr- 
ent were both there, looking hag- 
gard, as though they had tried 
to sleep without the benefit of 
drugs and found it useless. They 
were standing at a forward view- 
plate. They turned their heads 
when Banning entered, and nod- 
ded, and when he joined them 
Rolf put one hand on his shoul- 
der and pointed with the other. 

Banning looked. Ahead of the 
ship, already clearly defined and 
growing imperceptibly larger al- 
most as he watched, was a vast 
blazing cloud of stars, a stunning 
and unthinkable splendor of suns, 
scarlet, gold, and peacock-blue, 
emerald and diamond-white, flung 
like the robe of God across infinity. 
Patches of nebulosity glowed here 
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and there with softer radiance, 
and all along its side there was a 
darkness, a black cloud that ab- 
sorbed all light, a greedy thing 
that seemed to feed on suns. 

“I believe,” said Rolf softly, 
“that on Earth it is known as the 
‘America’ cluster, because of its 
shape. You see the resemblance to 
that continent’s outhne? And how 
odd the name seems, now.” 

“I wish I were back there,” mut- 
tered Banning, and meant it. 

Behrent had not taken his eyes 
from the glory ahead. To him it 
was not a wonder and a beauty, 
but a challenge — one that he 
knew he could not meet. 

“A storm of stars,” he said. “A 
howling gale of nebulae and rush- 
ing suns, and bits of worlds and 
moons, torn loose and smashed 
to fragments in the gravity tides. 
The wildest cluster in the galaxy 
— ” He turned to them and said, 
“And the Hammer is in there?” 
“Yes,” said Rolf. He had iron 
in his voice now. “It’s in there.” 
To Banning, it made the ancient 
Valkar weapon of mystery more 
awesome when he looked upon the 
terrifying place where it had been 
prepared and hidden. What could 
it be, this strangely-named Ham- 
mer that the galaxy had whispered 
of in dread for ninety thousand 
years? 

His mind went back to what 
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Sohmsei had said. “Lord, I saw 
the whole broad sky on jire,” and 
such nightmare visionings rose in 
him that he forced them down with 
an effort. 

“It’s in there,” Rolf was saying 
grimly, “and we’re going in after 
it. The Valkar will take us 
through.” 

Banning, feeling weak and hol- 
low, turned to him and said, “I 
think we’d better have another talk 
with Jommor.” 

But even as he walked down the 
corridor beside Rolf, he knew it 
was useless. He — Neil Banning, or 
the Valkar, or both of them togeth- 
er — take a cruiser through that 
cosmic wilderness of suns? Impos- 
sible! 

Jommor looked up at them when 
they entered his prison room. No 
particle of his hatred and his bit- 
ter anger had abated, and yet Ban- 
ning sensed that something in 
him had changed. The iron was 
beginning to bend. 

Rolf, without speaking, touched 
a stud and opened the viewplate 
in the wall, giving oblique vision 
of that storm of clustering suns 
ahead. 

“Spare me your subtleties, 
Rolf,” said Jommor, with an edge 
of contempt in his voice. “I have 
seen it.” 

“I’m not a subtle man,” said 
Rolf. His face had never been more . 
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rock-like and bleak. “I just drive 
straight ahead and do what I can. 
You know that. You know when I 
say we’re going into 'that Cluster, 
we are. You can take that as a 
constant, in your equations.” 
Jommor’s eyes brooded on Ban- 
ning. “If I do the thing, do Thar- 
anya and I get our freedom at 
once?” 

Rolf jeered. “Oh, no, not at 
once. Those damned cruisers are 
still trailing us, and they’d snap 
us up. No — not till we’re back out 
of the Cluster.” 

Jommor said suddenly, still look- 
ing at Banning, “He doesn’t want 
it done. He’s afraid.” 

Banning felt swift anger. “I’m 
not afraid,” he lied. “And I would 
point out that you’ve little time, 
at the rate we’re going.” 

Again, a silence. Jommor final- 
ly made a decisive gesture. “I can’t 
let Tharanya go out like this. I’ll 
do it.” He added, and he spoke 
now to Rolf, “But don’t feel too 
badly if it doesn’t turn out quite 
as you expect.” 

Rolf’s face darkened. “Listen, 
Jommor, it’s known that you can 
play with men’s minds like a child 
with toys. But don’t be clever now! 
Unless the Valkar’s memory 
comes back perfectly, unless his 
mind is sound and strong and 
with no flaw or weakness, you and 
Tharanya won’t live long!” 



“I promise,” said Jommor de- 
liberately, “that it shall be as you 
say. Yet — I know more of the 

mind than you. And I think you 
don’t know what you are doing.” 

He stood up, he became sudden- 
ly the scientist, calm, precise, as- 
sured. He gave directions as to the 
apparatus he would need, the pow- 
er flow he would require. Rolf lis- 
tened, nodded, and went away. 
Banning remained. His heart had 
begun to pound. He did not like 
the veiled threat that had been 
in Jommor’s words. He didn’t like 
it at all. 

The machine, when Rolf 
brought it, looked so simple. Thou- 
sands of years of psychological sci- 
ence, of men’s lives and dreams 
and work on far star-worlds, had 
gone into this thing, and to Ban- 
ning’s ignorance it seemed only to 
be a cubical cabinet with a face 
of odd vernier dials, and a thing 
like a massive, swollen metal hel- 
met. The helmet, Jommor sus- 
pended from the ceiling, and then 
motioned Banning to a chair. He 
sat down, not speaking, and Jom- 
mor lowered the great helmet over 
his skull. 

It occurred to Banning sudden- 
ly that he must look very much like 
a woman in a terrestrial beauty 
parlor with an oversize hair-dryer 
on her head. He had an hysterical 
impulse to laugh. And then it hit 
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him. 

Just what hit him, he could not 
be sure. Electronic waves of some 
sort, he supposed, in octaves still 
beyond the science of Earth. What- 
ever it was, it invaded his mind 
with a silent crash, an impact that 
sent his consciousness skidding and 
reeling over impossible abysses, 
around non-Euclidean curves. There 
was no pain. It was worse than 
pain. It was an agony of speed, dis- 
tortion, flight, darkness, a whistling 
whirlpool that was all inside his 
skull but big enough to suck the un- 
iverse into it. Round and round fast- 
er, faster, lurching, sliding, caught 
helpless in the torrent of memory 
set free, as one by one the barriers 
were burned away and the neurones 
gave up their locked knowledge. 

Sohmsei’s arms were around him, 
Sohmsei’s face bent very large 
above him. Himself, very small 
and crying. He had cut his knee. 

A woman. Tharanya? No, no, 
not Tharanya, this woman’s hair 
was golden and her face was gen- 
tle. Mother. Long ago — 

A broken wrist — but not broken 
under the apple tree in Greenville, 
that was one of the false memories 
that were collapsing and fading 
away beneath the impact of real 
remembrance. This broken wrist 
was in a ship that had just crashed 
on one of the worlds of Algol. 

The ruins. Red Antares in the 
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sky, himself half grown, half 
naked, racing the Arraki among the 
broken statues of Katuun, playing 
with the stars they had let fall. 

Nights and days. Cold and heat, 
eating, sleeping, being sick and get- 
ting over it, being praised, being 
punished being taught. You are the 
Valkar, remember that! And you 
will rule again. Twenty years of 
memories. Twenty million details, 
words, looks, actions, thoughts. 

Tharanya. 

A girl Tharanya, younger than 
he, beautiful, sharp-tongued, hate- 
ful. Tharanya in the palace gar- 
den, not the Winter Palace but the 
great grim pile inside the capital, 
tearing the petals off a purple flow- 
er and taunting him because he was 
the Valkar and would never sit 
upon a throne. 

Beautiful Tharanya. Tharanya 
in his arms, laughing while he 
teased her lips, not laughing as 
he taught her, from the wisdom 
of his male seniority, how a wo- 
man can shape a kiss. Tharanya, 
never guessing how much he hated 
her, how deep her spoiled-child 
taunts cut into his sensitive pride. 
Never guessing how intensely he 
meant to break her. 

Tharanya, believing the words he 
had spoken and the things he had 
done, trusting his love — and that 
had been easy, because who would 
not love Tharanya and be her will- 
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ing slave? — letting him into the 
locked vault where the archives 
were kept, the lost, forgotten hid- 
den key to the secrets of the Val- 
kars. 

Memories, sounds, colors, the feel 
of silk and woman’s flesh, of leath- 
er and metal, of pages of imperish- 
able plastic in an ancient, ancient 
book. 

The ruined throne-room, open to 
the sky. The brooding lake, the 
stars, the night, and Father. Less of 
a man than a demigod, remote and 
very powerful, a beard and a hawk- 
like eye. Father beside him in the 
night, pointing to the stars. 

Pointing to the Cygnus Cluster, 
saying, “My son, the Hammer of 
the Valkars — ” 

Memories, memories, memories, 
roaring, thundering, words and 
knowledge! 

Words and actions, facts all 
neatly strung, and then a clear, 
clean break. Like the dropping of a 
curtain in Jommor’s laboratory 
wing on that world of Rigel, one 
life ended and another began. The 
Valkar died, and Neil Banning was 
born. 

Now, after ten long years, the 
Valkar was born again. But Neil 
Banning did not die, not the ten 
years when he had been real. Those 
memories belonged to both of 
them, share and share alike. 

The Valkar-self and the Ban- 



ning-self cried out together, as one 
man. “I remember! I remember 
— oh God, I know now what the j 
Hammer isl” .| 

X 

He was awake. 

And he knew now" who he was. 
He was Kyle Valkar. 

But he was also still Neil Ban- 
ning! The memories of Banning, 
the real memories of ten years, 
were still there, far more strong 
and vivid than the Valkar memor- 
ies of the twenty years before that. 

You could not drop the “I” of 
the last ten years, in a moment. 
He thought of himself as Neil 
Banning, still. 

“Kyle!” It was Rolf’s hoarse 
anxious voice. “Kyle?” 

Banning opened hb eyes. The 
helmet had been removed. Rolf’s 
massive face, drawn with anxiety 
was close to his. From a little dis- 
tance, Jommor watched with an ex- 
pressionless stare. 

“Kyle, you remember — the Ham- 
mer?” Rolf was crying. “Where it 
is — how to reach it — what it is?” 

Banning felt the horror sweep 
back over him. Yes, he remem- 
bered, only too terribly well. He 
remembered his father, the Valkar 
of years ago, teaching him from a 
great star-chart on the wall of the 
ruined palace. 
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“ — the yellow sun that neighbors 
the triple-star just beyond the 
last rim of the Darkness — only to 
be approached from zenith or the 
drift will riddle you — ” 

Yes, he remembered that. And 
more. He wished he could forget 
the more, the secret of the Ham- 
mer’s power that only he in the 
galaxy knew. 

The part of him that was still 
Neil Banning recoiled in freezing 
terror from what the part of him 
that was Kyle Valkar remembered. 
No, no men could have planned 
such a thing, a thing to rend the 
very foundations of the galaxy, to 
destroy — 

He would not think about it, he 
must not think about it now or his 
already overburdened mind would 
snap beneath the strain! It could 
not be true, anyway. Not even the 
Valkars of old, who had strode the 
galaxy like demigods, could have 
wielded or planned to wield such 
a power as that. 

Rolf was shaking him by the 
shoulders. “Kyle come out of it! 
We’re going to hit the Cluster, 
we’ve only minutes and it all de- 
pends on you — do you remember?” 
Banning forced himself to speak, 
through stiff lips. “Yes — I remem- 
ber — enough to get us through the 
Cluster — I think — ” 

Rolf lifted him bodily to his 
feet. “Then come on! You’re need- 




Jommor 



ed on the bridge!” 

Banning stumbled along beside 
Rolf, like a man in a daze. But 
when they entered the bridge, the 
sight now mirrored by the forward 
port shocked him into an aware- 
ness of danger, and the imminent 
necessity for action. 

During that interval when his 
mind was lost in the dark whirl- 
pool of time. Sun fire had been 
speeding at top velocity toward the 
Cygnus Cluster, and now Banning 
saw that they were almost in it — 
had in fact already penetrated its 
outflung edges. It was no longer a 
splendid distant entity, self-con- 
tained and definite. It had grown 
monstrously until it filled the uni- 
verse, above, below, and on either 
side. A million suns engulfed the 
ship, as a grain of dust is caught 
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up in the swarming of a million 
bees, and all the heavens were 
aburst with light. 

Except in that quadrant where 
the Darkness lay. The Darkness, 
beyond whose last rim hung a tri- 
ple star with a yellow sun beside 
it, and on the world of that yellow 
sun a Thing so terrible that — 
No. No time for that now, no 
time to shiver and crumble in the 
grip of dread. Later, if you live. 
Later you can face the unthinkable. 

But can you? And what will you 
do when you can no longer evade 
and postpone, when you must take 
the Hammer in your hand, and — 
Behrent was looking at him. 
Rolf was looking at him, and so 
were the technicians, their faces 
bright and strange in the flooding 
glare, the raw star-blaze of the clus- 
ter. 

Behrent said quietly, “The ship 
is yours.” 

Banning nodded. For a moment 
the Banning part of him flinched 
away in ignorance and terror, but 
the newly-awakened Valkar part 
looked out at the multitude of suns, 
and then inward at the ground-glass 
screen where the flight data was 
correlated. The man who sat at the 
control bank stared up at him, his 
forehead beaded with an icy sweat. 
Banning said, “Get up.” 

He sat down in the man’s place, 
with the control keys under his 



hands. And memory flowed back, 
old skills and forgotten powers, and 
his fingers were alive and sentient 
on the bars, feeling the pulse and 
heartbeat of the ship. 

He knew what to do. He was 
the Valkar. He was young again, 
hurling a speeding ship between the 
wild suns of Hercules, shooting the 
Orion Nebula, learning the hair- 
trigger respH>nses and the cold men- 
tal calculation that would some day 
carry him in through Cygnus to — 

No! Keep your mind off that. 
Fly the ship. Get through. You’ve 
got to now, dying is not enough. 
Dying might take care of the pres- 
ent, but not the future. The Val- 
kars did this, and it’s up to you. 

Besides, there is Tharanya. You 
brought her. Her life, too, is your 
responsibility. 

Fly the ship! Get through! 

Sunfire fled, a tiny mote, into the 
furnace heart of the Cluster. Out- 
side, beyond the fringing stars, the 
Imperial task force slowed its speed 
and hung motionless in space. On 
a hundred bridges, a hundred cap- 
tains watched a pin-point fleck go 
off their radar screens, lost in the 
overwhelming roar of solar force. 

Inside Sunfire, there was silence. 
A thousand men and one woman 
crouched inside an iron vault and 
waited, for life, for death, for an- 
nihilation. 

Under the Banning’s hands — the 
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Valkar’s hands — the force-field that 
drove the cruiser ebbed and flowed, 
shifting focus constantly to com- 
pensate for the terrible drag of the 
stars that went reeling and spinning 
past the shuttered ports, monsters 
of green and red and golden fire. 
Silence, and the pounding throb of 
generators, and the tiny beating of 
a thousand human hearts, and 5mm- 
jire rode the gravity-tides that 
raced between the suns, as a leaf 
will ride a mill-race between great 
shattering rocks. 

And the swarming star-field 
slipped gradually aside, and the 
Darkness, the black nebula that 
cuts deep into the Cluster’s flank, 
was set sharp on edge before them. 

The Valkar remembered. The co- 
ordinates, projected on three di- 
mensional space, with the four-di- 
mensional correction for the pas- 
sage of ninety thousand years. 
Turning, twisting, going back, 
weaving ever deeper into the Clus- 
ter along a circuitous route, every 
complex component of which was 
indelible in his brain. 

He heard Rolf say, “No wonder 
no one else ever got in here! Even 
to enter the Cluster is suicide, 
but to twist into it this far — ” 

The rim of the Darkness heeled 
and tilted, and the stars along it 
swam into a new alignment. And 
there was a triple star, a red giant 
with two components, one emerald 



green, the other a burning sap- 
phire. And beyond the triple star 
there was a yellow sun. 

“ — only to be approached from 
zenith,_ or the drift will riddle 
you — ” 

A Type G sun, in the normal 
course of events, will have at least 
one Earth- type world. Such a world 
circled the yellow star, and Ban- 
ning sent the ship plunging toward 
it, thinking that it was a cruel and 
ironic coincidence that this lost star 
deep in a wild cluster should re- 
mind him so much of Sol, and that 
the green planet swinging round it 
should be so much like Earth. 

Down through the atmosphere, 
sinking like a stone. The planet 
rolling underneath, heaving up its 
western curve, showing the up- 
thrust peaks of a mountain range. 

The mountain range was new. 
But half around the world beyond 
it was a place of very old forma- 
tion, as stable as anything can be 
in an unstable universe. The place 
was flat and bare, and in the cen- 
ter of it was a structure. 

Banning set Sunfire down. He 
felt as old as time, and as tired. A 
mounting excitement ran through 
the ship, men’s voices raised in the 
hysterical joy of having survived. 
Behrent, Rolf, the technicians, other 
men crowded around Banning. He 
got up, shaking his head, and push- 
ed them off. Rolf started to cry out 
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some word of triumph, and Banning 
looked at him, and he fell silent. 

“Get Jommor and Tharanya,” 
Banning told him. “They have a 
right to see the end of this. They’ve 
come a long way to see it.” 

Banning turned and went alone 
down the corridor toward the air- 
lock — alone e.xcept for the two Ar- 
raki, who were like his own twin 
shadows. He ordered the lock 
opened, and stepped out into the 
sweet untainted air of a world that 
had never been used by men. 

Except once. 

Banning began to walk across 
the barren plain. The sun was high 
in a sky of clear blue flecked 
with little clouds — just such a sky, 
he thought, was over Greenville 
that day on Earth. He shuddered, 
and the air seemed cold, and ahead 
of him the structure that had been 
raised millennia ago by men stood 
gaunt and mighty against the drift- 
ing clouds. 

“Of course, by men,” murmured 
S 0 h m s e i, echoing Banning’s 
thought, “What other creature 
could imagine such a glorious blas- 
phemy?” 

Banning turned. “I know now 
what it means, that glimpse you 
had of the whole broad sky on 
fire.” His face was white, and the 
weight of worlds was on his shoul- 
ders — of worlds, of stars, of> men 
and half men and everything that 



lived. 

Sohmsei bent his head. “You 
will know what to do.” 

Rolf came out of the ship, with 
Jommor and Tharanya. They be- 
gan to walk across the plain, the 
fresh breeze lifting their hair and 
tugging at their garments. 

Banning’s face contracted as 
though with some deep agony. He 
went on again, toward the Ham- 
mer. 

It towered up, reared high on a 
platform as big as Manhattan Is- 
land — or at least it seemed so, to 
Banning’s dazed eyes. It was 
shaped in some ways like a cannon, 
and in others like — no, not like 
anything else. Like itself alone. 
There had only been one Hammer. 
.\nd it was the first, the beginning, 
the experiment carried out in the 
lost and secret place where there 
was ample material for the Ham- 
mer to crush, from whence it could 
reach out to — 

A ladder led him up onto the 
platform, a ladder made of some 
wizard joining of ceramic and met- 
al that would outlast the land it 
stood on. The platform, too, was 
built of a substance that had not 
weathered or corroded. A door of 
cerametal led inside, to a chamber 
underneath, and there were con- 
trols there, and mighty dynamos 
that drew power from the magnetic 
field of the planet itself. 
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Banning said harshly to Sohm- 
sei, “Keep them out.” 

The Arraki looked at him — ^was 
it love and trust, or a loathing ter- 
ror that showed in his eyes? Ban- 
ning’s own gaze was uncertain, ‘his 
breath painful in his throat, his 
hands shaking like those of an old 
man with the palsy. 

Now, now! Which was it to be, 
the Old Empire and the throne of 
the Valkars, the banner blazened 
with the sunburst? Or surrender to 
the mercy -of Tharanya and Jom- 
mor, not only himself but Rolf and 
Behrent and all the others? 

Banning put his hand on the 
-breast of his tunic, and felt the 
symbol there, the sunburst bright 
with jewels. And suddenly he 
sprang forward in the silent room, 
toward the levers, the sealed im- 
perishable mechanisms that held 
within them the coiled might of 
the Hammer. 

He remembered. He remember- 
ed the tradition handed down from 
father to son, and the things that 
were written in the ancient hooks 
among the archives. Ambition had 
burned them into his mind, and 
greed had fixed them there with an 
etching of its own strong acid. He 
remembered, and his hands worked 
fast. 

Presently he went out of the 
chamber and down the ladder, to 
where Jommor and Tharanya and 



Rolf were waiting with the two 
Arraki, five grim shapes at the end 
of the world. 

Rolf started to ask a question, 
and Banning said, “Wait.” 

He looked up. 

From the colossal pointing finger 
of the Hammer, there -leapt up a 
long lightning-stroke of sullen crim- 
son light. A giant stroke that dart- 
ed toward the yellow sun in the 
heavens, that flared and glared — 
and then was gone. 

There was nothing more. 

Banning felt his bones turn to 
water. He felt the horror of a su- 
premely impious action. He had 
done a thing no -man had done be- 
fore — and he was afraid. 

Rolf turned toward him, his face 
wild and wondering. The others 
were staring puzzledly, disappoint- 
edly. 

“Then — it doesn’t work?” 
said Rolf. “The Hammer — it does 
nothing — ” 

Banning forced himself to speak. 
He did not look at Rolf, he was 
looking at the growing sunspot that 
had appeared on the yellow star, a 
blaze of greater brightness against 
the solar fires. His horror at ‘him- 
self was mounting. 

“It works, Rolf. Oh, God, it 
works — ” 

“But what? What — ” 

“The Hammer,” said Banning 
thickly, “is a hammer to shatter 
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stars.” 

They coulci not take that knowl- 
edge into their minds at once, it 
was too vast and awful. How could 
they, when his own mind had re- 
coiled from it for all these terrible 
hours? 

He had to make them believe. 
Life or death hung upon that now. 

“A star,” he said painfully, 
“nearly any star — is potentially 
unstable. Its core a furnace of nu- 
clear reactions, from which hydro- 
gen has been mostly burned away. 
Around that core a massive shell 
of much cooler matter, high in hy- 
drogen content. The trapped, out- 
ward-pushing energy of the central 
furnace keeps the cooler shell from 
collapsing in upon it.” 

They listened, but their faces 
were blank, they could not under- 
stand and he must make them un- 
derstand, or perish. 

Banning cried, “The Hammer 
projects a tap-beam — a mere thread 
compared to stellar mass, but 
enough to let that pushing energy 
of the nuclear core drain out to the 
surface. And without that push of 
radiation to hold out the shell — ” 

Understanding, an awful under- 
standing, was coming into Jom- 
mor’s face. “The shell would col- 
lapse in upon the core,” he whis- 
pered. 

“Yes. Yes — and you know what 
the result is when that happens.” 



Jommor’s lips moved stiffly. 
“The cooler shell collapsing into 
the super-hot core — it’s the cause 
of a nova — ” 

“Nova?” That, at least Rolf 
could comprehend, and the knowl- 
edge struck a stunned look into 
his eyes. “The Hammer could 
make any star a nova?” 

“Yes.” 

For a moment, the sheer terrify- 
ing audacity of the concept held 
Rolf’s mind to the exclusion of all 
else. 

“Good God, the Hammer of the 
Valkars — a hammer that could 
destroy a star and all its worlds — ” 

But Jommor had already gone 
beyond that reaction, to ultimate 
realities. 

He looked at Banning. He said, 
“You used it on this star? And 
this star will become a nova?” 

“Yes. The collapse must already 
have begun. We have a few hours 
— no more. We must be far from 
this system, by then.” 

Final understanding came to Rolf 
then. He stared at Banning as 
though he saw him for the first 
time. “Kyle — the Hammer — we 

can’t take it, it’s far too huge — 
then it perishes, when this planet 
perishes?” 

“Yes, Rolf.” 

“You have destroyed — the Ham- 
mer?” 

“Yes. When this world perishes. 
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in a few hours, the Hammer will 
perish with it.” 

He expected, from Rolf, a cry, 
an agonized reproach, a blow, death 
even — It was Rolf’s life that he 
had destroyed, a life spent in the 
service of the Valkars, a life whose 
deepest reality had been the hope 
of someday attaining the Hammer 
that would put power again in the 
hands of the old dynasty. And 
that was all gone now, all the bit- 
ter years of toil and search and 
struggle — 

Rolf’s great shoulders sagged. 
His massive face seemed to sag 
too, to grow old. His voice was 
dull, when he said, “You had to 
do it, Kyle.” 

Banning’s heart leaped. “Rolf, 
you understand?” 

Rolf nodded slowly, heavily. 
“The old Valkars went too far. 
God, no wonder the galaxy revolted 
against the Old Empire! To kill 
a star — too terrible — too 
wrong — ” He added haggardly, 
“But it’s not easy, to give up a 
dream — ” 

Tharanya had watched with 
wide, wondering eyes, but now 
emotion flashed across her mo- 
bile face. She stepped forward and 
grasped Banning’s arm. 

Jommor said unsteadily, “Kyle 
Valkar would not have given up 
that dream. But you are another 
man too, now — an Earthman. It 
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was all I had to count on when I 
restored your mind.” 

In that timeless moment, so 
brief but seeming so long, the light 
about them darkened. Banning 
looked up. 

The aspect of the yellow sun had 
become subtly terrifying. It was 
dimming slightly — a shade coming 
across it like the shadow that 
preludes the coming of storm. The 
faces of the others stood out white 
in the hazing gloom. Sohmsei and 
Keesh waited grotesque and calm. 
Stark and brutal against the heav- 
ens, the Hammer loomed over them. 

“We’ve little time,” Banning 
forced himself to say. “The margin 
may be less than calculated — we’d 
better take off.” 

They started to move toward 
Sunfire. And of a sudden, fear was 
on Banning — fear such as no man 
had ever felt before. A star had 
been given its death-blow, and in 
its dying throes this solid planet 
beneath them would be a butter- 
fly in a furnace. They were run- 
ning, by the time they reached the 
ship. 

He took the control-keys, he 
took the cruiser off with a night- 
mare rush. It steadied his shaking 
hands, that he must use them now 
— that upon him depended their 
lives once more. He drove the ship 
out and out, and behind them the 
yellow sun still dimmed, and dark- 
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ened, and — 

“Don’t look!” cried Jommor. 
“Dim the viewplates — dim them 
— dim them — ” 

A giant wave of raving energy 
caught the force-field drive, and 
the ship went out of control. Ban- 
ning, groping frantically for the 
keys, glimpsed the starry heavens 
gyrating madly across the now- 
dimmed viewplates. And as the 
cruiser whirled, there came into 
view the yellow sun they had left. 

It was exploding outward, a cos- 
mic bloom of fire unfolding its aw- 
ful petals at unthinkable speed. It 
paled the fierce brilliance of the 
Cluster, and the Darkness flared up 
madly with reflected glory, and the 
whole galaxy seemed to recoil shud- 
dering from the intolerable splen- 
dor of the bursting star. 

The star that he had slain — 

That dread vision whirled away 
as Siinjire yawed and plunged and 
trembled, and was tossed like a 
ship upon giant waves of force. 

The triplet of red and green and 
blue suns loomed up terrifyingly 
close as the cruiser was hurled to- 
ward them. Banning smashed the 
keys, drove the ship up, away, was 
sucked back and fought free again, 
and again — 

It seemed to him that he fought 
the keys forever, with the symbols 
on the screen gone crazy and use- 
less, with the power of a riven star 



seeming to reach out to overtake 
and destroy the man who had tor- 
tured it to this explosion, as it had 
already destroyed its planet, and 
the Hammer. 

It was only slowly, slowly, that 
Banning’s mind could take in any- 
thing but the keys beneath his 
hands, could realize that the wild- 
est wav.es were past, that the Sun- 
jire was surging more steadily away 
from that awesome blaze across the 
firmament behind them. 

Rolf spoke to him, and he did 
not hear the words. Rolf grasped 
his shoulder, shouted in his ear, 
and still he would not listen. ' A 
woman spoke to him, and to her 
too he was deaf and blind. 

But a voice came through to 
Banning, at last — a voice from an 
old, old time, only w'hispering, but 
reaching him when those others 
could not. 

“It is done. Lord. And the ship 
is safe.” 

Banning turned slowly, and saw 
the wise and loving eyes of Sohm- 
sei. He looked at the viewplates. 
They were speeding out through 
the fringes of the Cluster, and wide 
leads of clear space lay ahead. 

Behrent hovered worriedly be- 
side him, wanting to take over. He 
understood then that they feared 
him a little mad. 

He got up, and Behrent took the 
keys. Banning looked around at the 
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white faces that met his, and then 
in the viewplates he saw the thing 
in the sky behind them, falling 
far behind now, the stupendous 
death-fire back on the rim of the 
Darkness — 

“Kyle,” said Rolf, hoarsely. 
“Kyle, listen — ” 

He would -not listen. He had 
slain a star, and the burden of a 
cosmic guilt was on him, and he 
could not bear their faces or their 
words. He went past them, he 
stumbled down the corridor to his 
cabin, he shut the port so that he 
could not see the thing back there 
that he had done. 

He sat, not thinking, not trying 
to think. The cruiser sped on. It 
seemed a long time before the door 
opened, and Tharanya came in. 

“Kvle.” 

“Kyle!” 

He looked up, and her face was 
white and strange, all hatred, all 
passion, gone. He remembered 
something he must say to her. 

“Tharanya, Rolf, and Horek, 
and all the others — ” 

“Yes, Kyle?” 

“They followed me into this. 
And I failed them, I destroyed 
their only hope.” 

“They would not have had it 
otherwise! You did it, for all the 
galaxy.” 

“I know — but I was their leader. 
I’ll make you a proposal. You and 



Jommor to be turned over to your 
fleet, out there. I’ll go with you. 
But — a free .pardon for all the 
others.” 

“It is done, Kyle. A free pardon 
for them.” 

“Let Rolf hear you say that, 
Tharanya.” 

She went out. When she came 
back, Rolf and Jommor were with 
her, and Sohmsei. Rolf looked 
swiftly at Banning, and then sighed. 

“So he’s himself again — well, it’s 
small wonder — ” 

Tharanya spoke to him, and 
Rolf’s brows drew together in an- 
ger. 

“A pardon for us, and the Val- 
kar to go to death? No!” 

Sohmsei whispered, “Death is not 
in her mind, for the Valkar.” 

“No,” said Tharanya. “Oh, no!” 

Banning looked up. He saw her 
face clearly for the first time, and 
he saw in it what seemed to -him 
incredible. 

“Can the years of before, the 
man of before, come back, Thar- 
anya?” 

She had tears in her eyes .but her 
voice was steady. “Not the man of 
before, not Kyle Valkar only. I 
could not love him again, but — ” 

Jommor sighed. “Well.” He 
turned, his face sad, and then turn- 
ed back and held out his hand. “I 
hated the Valkar. But I made him 
into a different man. I think I 
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could get along with that man.” 
Rolf stared at them, at Banning 
and Tharanya, in amazement. “But 
I thought at the worst you’d send 
him back to Earth—” 

“Let Earth alone,” she said. 
“Someday, but not for a long time, 
we of the Empire will go there in 
open friendship. But not now. .A.nd 
not the V'alkar. He’s a starman — 
you all are. He — you — are welcome 
to come home to the Empire, if you 
will. Not the Old Empire, or the 
New, buf — the Empire.” 

“By God!” exclaimed Rolf. 
“Then a Valkar may yet sit upon 
the throne?” 

The old imperious pride flashed 



up in Tharanya ’s eyes. “Not on the 
throne, no! ” But her face was trou- 
bled as she looked at Banning. 

He took her hand. They were 
not lovers, they were strangers, for 
he was not the man she had once 
loved. But maybe the new man. 
Banning- Valkar, could win back 
what once the Valkar had won and 
thrown away. 

Far away and long ago seemed 
Earth, and his years on Earth! 
Those years had molded him, and 
he thought not for the worse. But 
these shining spaces between the 
stars, these were his birthplace, 
these were his future, these were 
his home. 
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TERWILLIGER 
AND THE WAR MACHINE 

By Evan Hunter 

The Martians were suspicious when Earth offered to 
exchanqe their Death Ray machine for the return of 
a war prisoner, so they decided to investigate and 
see if they could discover why Earth placed such a 
hiqh value on PFC Terwilliqer Appleby, 714 56 32 . 

Illustrated by H. W. McCauley 



UMPELSTIL-MEYER; t h e 
Martian Overlord, clucked 
his tongue, nodded his hairy heads, 
and placed three of his arms on 
the desk top. 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 

Bois de Bologne-Sundwich al- 
lowed a resigned look to cross one 
of his faces. “These Earthmen are 
difficult.” 

“Difficult, yes. That is under- 
standable. Insane, true. Even that 
is fathomable. But this last offer, 
this is preposterous!” 

“It must be a trick,” Bois de Bo- 
logne said. 

“I’ve considered that. If so, it’s 
a fairly expensive one, and I can’t 



believe that even the Earthmen 
would ...” 

“The Earthmen have done many 
strange things.” 

“Yes,” Rumpelstil paused, strok- 
ed one chin, and screwed up the 
eyebrows on his other head. 
“What’s this fellow’s name? The 
one they want?” 

“Terwilliger. Terwilliger Ap- 
pleby.” 

“A curious name,” Rumpelstil- 
Meyer said. 

Bois de Bologne shrugged his 
shoulders. “Earthmen, you know.” 

“And they are willing to give us 
a ten billion dollar machine for 
this man?”. 
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“That is what the message read.” 
“Who delivered the message?” 
“One of their infantrymen.” 
“Did you question him?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And?” 

“The results were negative, sir.” 
“Why? Do you mean to tell me 

)y 

• • • 

“The messenger was deaf, sir.” 
Rumpelstil shook both heads. 
“Clever, these damned Earthmen. 
Sometimes I wish we’d never both- 
ered with them.” 

“Shall I read you the message 
again?” 

“Please.” 



Bois de Bologne cleared his 

throat. He struck a classic pose, 
held the message before him, and 
began. “Hail, honorable foe. It has 
been brought to the attention of 
our High Command that Private 
First Class, Terwilliger Appleby, 
714 56 32, was captured by your 
forces in the last engagement at 
Xanthe. Our offer follows: for the 
safe return of this man, we will ex- 
change our ten billion dollar Death 
Ray machine. You will remember 
this devastating weapon as the 
same one which annihilated twelve 
of your men in the battle of Ama- 
zonis Bulge. We shall await your 
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reply. Respectfully.” 

“Who signed it?” 

“The President.” 

“Of Earth?” 

“No, sir. Of Texas.” 

“This Appleby is a Texan?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Mmmm. Were twelve men ac- 
tually annihilated at Amazonis?” 
“It was more like eleven, sir.” 
“Damned exaggerators. Well, 
even so.” 

“If I may suggest something, 
sir.” 

“Yes?” 

“I say give them the puny bas- 
tard. It sounds like a good deal.” 

Terwilliger .Appleby sat hunch- 
ed in the corner of his cell. He 
stared through the bars and out 
across the red sands. He sighed 
heavily, ran long, skinny fingers 
through his lank hair, and then 
sighed again. This was not why he 
had joined the Army. 

The posters had said: Travel, 
Education, Security. 

He had traveled, true. He had 
traveled to the spaceport in White 
Sands, had a two-hour layover at 
the space station, and a half-hour 
delay in transit at the Lunar Base. 
He had been rushed directly to 
Xanthe then, and now here he was. 

Education? Oh yes. The Army 
had been good to him. When they’d 
discovered what he could do. 
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they’d been very kind. They’d 
trained him for six months, and 
then given him the entire responsi- 
bility. And then he’d been rushed 
directly to Xanthe, and now here 
he was. 

Security? He was secure, by 
God. After Xanthe. 

The situation was probably sim- 
ilar to the one in the War of 1812, 
when the United States dispatched 
General Hull into Canada with an 
army of 2,000. They fell back and 
surrendered at Detroit to a smaller 
force under General Brock on Au- 
gust 1 6th. Brock, of course, was 
killed in October, in the Battle of 
Queenston Heights near Niagara 
Falls, but his troops dispersed an 
invading American army led by 
General Van Rensselaer. 

On the sea, meanwhile, the Con- 
stitution captured the frigate Guer- 
riere on August 19th . . . but that 
did not apply here. 

Terwilliger stood and stretched 
his full five foot six inches. Lord, 
he was tired. He walked from the 
window to the cell door, and back 
to the window again. When he 
turned toward the door once more, 
a two-headed creature was stand- 
ing there with a large ring of keys 
in one of his hands. 

' “Did I startle you?” the Martian 
asked. 

“No, not at all. I’m used to it by 
now.” 
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“The boss wants to see you.” 

“Who?” 

“ Rumpelstil-Meyer.” 

“What about?” 

The Martian shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Search me. I’m just in charge 
of the keys.” He unlocked the door, 
clanged it open, and said, “Follow 
me.” 

He started down the long stone 
corridor ahead of Terwilliger, turn- 
ing one head to keep an eye on 
him. At the end of the corridor, he 
turned his other head, opened a 
door with one arm, bowed at the 
waist with another, took off his hats 
with a third and fourth, indicated 
the open door with a fifth, and rat- 
tled his key ring with a sixth. 

“In there,” he said. 

“Thank you.” 

The Martian held out a seventh 
arm, the palm flat and up, in a 
gesture Terwilliger recognized im- 
mediately. He fished into the pock- 
et of his breeches, dug out a quar- 
ter and gave it to the Martian. 

Then he walked into the big 
room, and the Martian closed the 
door behind him. 

There were two other Martians 
in the room. Terwilliger looked 
from one head to the other, waiting 
for some sign. 

“Sirs?” he asked. 

“Private Appleby?” 

“Private First Class Terwilliger 
Appleby, 714 56 32, sir.” 



“Your outfit?” 

“Name, rank, and serial number, 
sir. As required under Covenant 
31A-7691Z, Clause XX-0192-Z, 
Paragraph 67, lines 17 to 23 inclu- | 
sive, of the Articles of Interplane- ; 
tary War, agreed to and executed 
on the 30th. day of May, in the year 
of our Lord, 2783. Signed for Mars 
by General Oscar Wilde-Berry, 
witnessed by Lt. General Whaton- 
Irth.” 

Rumpelstil-Meyer coughed dis- 
creetly. “I see,” he said. 

Bois de Bologne picked up a yel- 
low form from the desk. “Private 
Terwilliger, is it true that you were 
captured at Xanthe?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“At exactly 0801, on August 
i2th?” 

' “No, sir. It was 0759.” 

“Impossible,” Rumpelstil-Meyer 
said. “The attack did not start until 
0800.” 

Terwilliger smiled. “Perhaps 
your chron was wrong, sir. The at- 
tack started at 0757. Four hundred 
rockets, classification — Martian, of 
course-— Zebra Zebra Mike opened 
the attack. They were followed by 
seventy-two mortars. Able Oboe 
Nan class. That was at 0757.” 

Rumpelstil-Meyer coughed 
again, not as discreetly this time. 
“I see,” he said. 

“Nonetheless,” Bois de Bologne 
continued, “are you aware of the 
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preposterous offer your govern- 
ment has made for your safe re- 
turn?” 

“No, sir.” 

“They are willing to exchange 
their Death Ray machine for you.” 
“Are they? Isn’t that nice of 
them?” 

“Why?” Rumpelstil- 
Meyer asked. 

Terwilliger smiled again. “I 
guess they like me, sir.” 

“No ones likes anyone ten million 
dollars worth.” 

Terwilliger shrugged. 

“Are you someone important?” 
Bois de Bologne asked. 

“Private First Class Terwilliger 
Appleby, 714 56 32.” 

“We know,” Rumpelstil-Meyer 
said. 

“Are you an officer in disguise?” 
Bois de Bologne put in. 

“No, sir.” 

“A visiting official?” 

“No, sir.” 

“A scientist?” 

“Heavens no, sir.” 

“What then?” 

“Private First Class Ter ...” 
“If you say that once more,” 
Rumpelstil-Meyer warned. 

“Sorry.” 

“You can’t tell me,” Rumpelstil- 
Meyer went on, “that Earth would 
give ten billion dollars for a Pri- 
vate. No one is that crazy. A pri- 
vate is the lowest form of animal 



life.” 

“A buck private perhaps,” Ter- 
williger corrected. “You’re forget- 
ting I’m a Private First Class.” 
“I’ll never forget that as long as 
I live,” Rumpelstil-Meyer said. 

“He’s important,” Bois de Bo- 
logne said. “You can count on 
that.” 

Terwilliger almost blushed. 
“Why, thank you, sir.” 

“Confound it,” Rumpelstil-Mey- 
er shouted. “I haven’t run across 
anything like this since the Scrim- 
mage of Cydonia!” 

“June 9, 2842. Earth was led by 
General Mark van der Still. A bril- 
liant defeat. For Earth, unfortu- 
nately.” 

“What?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“Oh, have him taken back to his 
cell! ” 

“Yes, sir. At once, sir.” 

Lt. Mark van der Still looked up 
from his desk at the supply depot. 
Papers, papers, always papers. 
“Caputo!” he screamed. 

Corporal Caputo rushed into the 
lieutenant’s office, sn^t>ping a smart 
salute at him. “Yes, sir!” 

“How many damn cans of 
Spam were sent to the troops at 
Diacria?” 

“Well, sir . . . ” 

“Don’t ‘well, sir’ me, Caputo. 
The adjustant wants to know. 
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and we’ve got to tell him.” 
“That’s just it, sir. I don’t 
know.” 

“You don’t know? You don’t 
know?” 

“Appleby ...” 

“Damn Appleby, and damn 
those Martians who caught him. 
What was he doing near the front 
anyway?” 

“Counting, I believe, sir.” 

The lieutenant shook his head. 
“What will we tell the adjutant, 
Caputo?” 

“Well, sir, I think ...” 
“Corporals aren’t paid to think, 
Caputo. Give me an answer. Never 
mind the damned thinking.” 

“Tell them we’ve already put in 
an application for four hundred 
clerks, sir. That'll hold ’em.” 

“And Appleby?” 

“It might be best not to mention 
him, sir. I imagine they’re rather 
touchy about that right now.” 

“A lousy Private First Class,” 
Lt. van der Still mumbled. 

“Sir?” 

“Nothing, Caputo. Nothing at, 
all.” 

“Nothing at all?” Captain 
Struthers bellowed. “What the 
hell are you talking about, Ser- 
geant?” 

“Just that, sir. There ain’t no 
more.” 

“No more shells? But that’s ab- 



surd. I’ve never heard of a com- 
pany running out of mortars. Isn’t 
someone supposed to count these 
damned things? Isn’t someone sup- 
posed to make sure we don’t run 
out?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, who?” 

“Appleby, sir.” 

“Who the hell is Appleby?” 

“Who the hell is Appleby?” 
Major Alexander Woot shouted. 
“He ... he ... ” 

“He, he, he, what? Get it out, 
man.” 

“The underwear, sir. I mean, 
that was bis department, more or 
less.” 

“What do you mean, more or 
less?” 

“He sort of kept check, sir.” 
“Kept check on what?” 

“The underwear, sir. The long 
johns.” 

“You’re trying to say, I imagine, 
that this Appleby fellow is respon- 
sible for the fact that half my 
company is going around with bare 
behinds, is that it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, bring him to me. We’ll 
get to the bottom of this at once.” 
“I can’t, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“He’s been captured, sir.” 
“Captured? Good Christ!” 
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“Captured? Good Christ!” Col- 
onel Evelyn Wauglerby roared. 

“Yes, sir, and there ain’t a drop 
left.” 

Colonel Waughlerby wet his lips 
and narrowed his eyes. “I’ll tell you 
something. Sergeant, and I’ll tell 
you once and only once. Are you 
listening?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“There are only two important 
things in the Army. For the enlist- 
ed man, it’s his rifle. For the of- 
ficer, it’s the Officers’ Club. Do you 
follow?” 

“I follow, sir.” 

X “All right. Sergeant. There’s a 
dance at the Club tonight. There’ll 
be a bunch of liberated Martian 
wenches there. They’ve all got two 
heads, Sergeant, and eight arms . . . 
eight loving arms. Sergeant.” 

“Yes, sir. I know, sir.” 

“Good. I’m glad you understand. 
Sergeant. Now, unless you want to 
wake up and find yourself a Cor- 
poral in the morning, you’d better 
get me that damned scotch I 
want, and you’d better get it damn- 
ed fast.” 

“But there ain’t none. Colonel. 
Appleby ...” 

If you persist in this damn 
nonsense. I’ll break you to a Pri- 
vate, Sergeant. Do you expect me 
to believe that one man, this 
damned Appleby, was in charge of 
the whiskey allotments for the en- 
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tire Terran Army. Really, Ser- 
geant.” 

“He was, sir.” 

“Sergeant!” 

“Honest, sir. I swear. And he’s 
been captured.” 

“Then get his figures. Find out 
where he kept his records.” 
“That’s just it, sir.” 

“What’s just it?” 

“There ain’t no records, sir.” 

“There ain’t no records?” Gen- 
eral Amos Gaffney thundered. 
“Then how in hell am I supposed 
to know where all my troops are? 
How do I khow who’s where and 
what he’s doing?” 

“Appleby knows, sir.” 

“Appleby, Appleby. Well, there 
ain’t no Appleby any more. 
He’s with the damned Martians. 
Corporal, we’ve got to do some- 
thing.” 

“We are now negotiating for his 
safe return, sir.” 

“Negotiating, my backside!” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Those Martians'll stall around 
for another 3'ear, and it’ll take us 
at least six years to replace Apple- 
by. You know how many clerks 
we’ll need. Corporal? You got any 
idea?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Neither have I. A lot, you can 
bet. A whole lot. I’ll tell you some- 
thing, Corporal. Strictly as man to 
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man, forgetting my stars and your 
stripes for a minute.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If we don’t get Appleby back 
soon, this damned war is going 
to be shot right up its backside.” 
“Right up,” the Corporal agreed. 

“Two and two,” Rumpelstil- 
Meyer said. 

“Four,” Terwilliger answered. 
“Eight and eight.” 

“Sixteen.” 

“Ninety-seven and thirty-four.” 
“One thirty one.” 

“1,652 and 3,401.” 

“ 5 , 053 -” 

“3,747,301 and 8,931,205.” 
“12,678,506,” Terwilliger an- 
swered. 

“Phenomenal.” 

“Fantastic.” 

“The development of the torpe- 
do boat. Where, when?” 

“Earth, England, 1877.” 

“First appearance of the gas- 
driven tractor?” 

“1910.” 

“The area of Turkey?” 
“294,500 square miles.” 
“Cowper?” 

“William,” Terwilliger said. 
“British poet, 1731-1800.” 

“Fourier?” Bois de Bologne 
asked. 

“Francois Marie Charles. French 
socialist, writer and reformer. 
1772-1837. Also Jean Baptiste 



Joseph, French mathematician 
and physicist. 1768-1830.” 

“Gurian Zor?” 

“Saturnian space port town. Es- 
tablished 2533. Population 15,671. 
Elevation ...” 

“Preposterous,” Bois de Bologne- 
Sundwich said. 

“Unimaginable,” Rumpelstil- 
Meyer said. 

“Are we agreed?” 

“We are agreed. Let’s formulate 
a reply at once.” He turned one of 
his heads to Terwilliger. “What’s 
your outfit, Appleby?” 

“Name, rank, and serial number, 
sir.” 

“Of course, sorry.” 

“Should we send this to Texas? 
Or directly to Earth?” 

“Earth,” Bois de Bologne said. 
“Fine.” 

The President of Earth looked 
at the message. 

“Hmmm,” he said. 

The Secretary of State nodded 
his head gravely. 

“This, ah, doesn’t look too good,” 
the President said. 

“Not at all.” 

“Shall I read it aloud?” 

“If you like.” 

The President looked at the 
message. “Ah, perhaps you had best 
read it to me. I seem to have mis- 
placed my glasses.” 

“Certainly.” The Secretary of 
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State picked the message gingerly 
from the desk. He cleared his 
throat and looked at the custodian 
who was busily dusting the fire- 
place. He stared at the message. 

“Curious thing,” he said. 

“What’s that?” the President 
asked. 

“I seem to have misplaced my 
glasses, too. I wonder if this gen- 
tleman would be so kind?” 

The custodian put down his 
feather duster. “Yah,” he said. 

The Secretary of State handed 
him the message, and the custodian 
cleared his throat and began: 

“Gendlemen: Ve are in reziept 
of your lazt mezzage. Id is clear dot 
zome pointz need clarification. Ein. 
I mean, vun: under de exzisting 
Artigles of Inderplanetary Var, ve 
are allowed to pud a prizoner to 
votever uses ve see fit. On de udder 
hand, ve cannot claim a prizoner 
as our own, dot is, ve cannot Mar- 
tianize him. Two: we are now pud- 
ding Tervilliger to his best uses. On 
de udder hand, ve vould like him 
for our own. Derefore, a counter- 
offer.” 

“What’s the counter-offer?” the 
President asked. 

“Three-tousand rogget ships, to- 
gedder with full crews for zem. 
Eighteen hundred jed tangs, toged- 
der with full crews for zem. You 
can keep de Death Ray machine. 
Ve don’t vant it. Ve vant Tervil- 



liger Appleby.” 

The President sneezed. 

“Gesundheit,” the custodian said. 

The President smiled and said, 
“I didn’t know you were German, 
my good man. Does the message 
say anything pise?” 

“No, zir.” 

“Hmmm,” the President said. 

“Yes,” the Secretary agreed. 

The custodian put the message 
on the desk, and went back to dust- 
ing the fireplace. 

“Do you realize how many men 
weVe released for action in the 
past six months?” Rumpelstil-Mey- 
er asked. 

“No, sir. How many?” 

“Millions. Why this Terwilliger 
Appleby is the best thing that ever 
happended to Mars.” 

“Easily.” 

“He’s done away with the neces- 
sity for any sort of an accounting 
system. He’s abolished the Army 
clerk. Why, in six months, we’ve 
shifted every tiresome detail of req- 
uisition and supply to his shoul- 
ders. The man is a veritable-store- 
house of knowledge. Under the Ar- 
ticles, he could not refuse the job, 
thank Deimos.” 

“It’d be hell if we ever had to 
give him back,” Bois de Bologne 
stated. 

“No chance of that. What was 
Earth’s latest offer?” 
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“The Lunar Base, together with 
a full crew.” 

“And our counter-offer?” 

“The third, fourth, and fifth regi- 
ments. All crack troopers.” 

“In the meantime, we’ve still got 
him.” 

“And the Earth army is begin- 
ning to collapse,” Bois de Bologne 
chuckled. 

“Don’t laugh, my friend. The 
same thing would happen to us if 
we ever lost Terwilliger.” 

“Don’t you worry about that. 
He’s a very hap^y man. Especially 
since we provided him with a 
wench.” 

“Martian?” 

“Of course.” 

“Good stock?” 

“The best. Officers’ Club.” 
Rumpelstil-Meyer nodded sage- 
ly. “He’s happy.” 

The turnkey peered through the 
bars on the cell door. 

“Hey, you two,” he said. “Time 
for dinner.” 

There was no answer. 
“Terwilliger?”” he asked the 
darkness. 

There was still no answer. 

“Are you two at it again?” he 
asked. Then, in desperation, he 
called the Martian wench’s name. 
“ Aviondelagonspurden ? ” 

He peered down the corridor 
with one head, looked into the cell 



with the other. Quickly, he opened 
the cell door. 

There was a big hole in the out- 
side wall. A very big hole. A hole 
large enough for a regiment to 
crawl through. The Martian sands 
gleamed redly outside, stretching 
away to a barren horizon. 

“Oh, my God,” the turnkey said. 
“He’s gone. Terwilliger is gone.” 
He ran down the corridor, his 
eight arms flapping wildly. 

. “Guard!” 

“Gone? No! Oh, no, No, no, no, 
no.” 

“Yes.” 

“No.” 

“He’s gone.” 

“Where? Back to his own lines? 
That’ll mean the end of us, Bois.” 
“I know. Rump.” 

“Did he take the wench with 
him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, my God.” 

“What’ll we do?” 

“What’ll we do? It’ll take us six 
years to reorganize. At least. We’ve 
got to find him, Bois.” 

Bois de Bologne-Sundwich sigh- 
ed heavily. “I’m afraid we’re dead. 
Rump.” 

It was a year before both armies 
decided the cause was a hopeless 
one. There was no way of knowing 
what was what or who was where 
or even who was who. The armies 
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sat on the red sands, and they wait- 
ed, and finally they grew tired of 
waiting, and they headed for home. 

Desertion was not an easy thing 
to stop. You can’t stop a soldier 
from going home when you don’t 
know where he is-, or where he’s 
supposed to be. 

The Earth men withdrew to 
their rockets, and the rockets 
blazed across the skies, trailing 
dead ash behind them. The Mar- 
tains walked, or rode, or used rock- 
et sleds, and the sands were gradu- 
ally cleared, leaving only the rust- 
ed machinery of a forgotten cause. 

The formal declaration of peace 
came some three years later, and 
by that time, everyone had for- 
gotten Terwilliger Appleby. 

They stared up at the twin 
moons, and she stroked his face 



with two hands, held him close 
with, another two, prepared supper 
with the remaining four. 

“Are you happy?” she asked. 
“Very, very happy,” he said. 
“And you’re not sorry?” 

“I’ll never be sorry.” 

“Even with your new responsi- 
bilities?” 

“The children? No responsibility 
at all.” 

“There are quite a few,” she said, 
shaking both her heads. 

Terwilliger shrugged. “Damion, 
born August 9th, 2861. Alicia, June 
1 8th, 2862. Roger, April 29th, 

2863. Arogiojel, February 3rd, 

2864. Cynthia, December i6th...” 
He could have gone for half 

the Martian night . . . but supper 
was ready. 

THE END 
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The plague struck Philadelphia in 1954 leaving 
the physicians and neophytes at a loss, for the 
old spells and incantations were losing their 



power to stem the tide 

Illustrated by 

year was 1954. That it 
was to be a highly significant 
year was not surprising, for on 
the Kalendar of Gonwal it had been 
marked up in illuminated gold for 
many generations, and thus it was 
known that the thirteen months of 
that year were pre-ordained for 
many curious and wonderful hap- 
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penings. Many were to remember 
it as the year when television made 
its first appearance throughout the 
world; to others it was significant 
that this was the year when that 
first rocketship, with its tiny crew 
of brave adventurers, made its ill- 
fated attempt to reach the moon. 
And still others that year were 
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thrilled by the curious and fright- 
ening findings in the archeological 
diggings in the depths of the At- 
lantic. 

But above and beyond all else, 
that year 1954 was to be remem- 
bered throughout the world of men 
as the year of the Great Philadel- 
phia Plague, the fearful rose-spot 
scourge that had come like the 
night wind in the black treetops, 
slinking silently into the streets and 
alleyways of the aged city, flowing 
in the black depths of the Schuyl- 
kill and the Delaware, breathing 
death in its wake. It was first rec- 
ognized at St. Ignatius’ Infirmary, 
but by the time its true nature 
was realized it had moved in upon 
the city defying the most powerful 
forces of Sacred Medicine to check 
its incredible onslaught. 

And from the plague-ridden city, 
Professor Henry Ireland, Physician- 
Sacerdos Exemplary of the City 
of Philadelphia, had flown to Den- 
ver-town to attend the quadrennial 
Congress of Aesculapiads, bringing 
with him the proposal which was 
to shake the world of Sacred Med- 
icine for decades to come. 

Professor Henry Ireland smooth- 
ed the folds of his richly brocaded 
black gown as he waited, tensely, 
for the murmuring in the great 
hall to subside. With trembling 
fingers he stroked the gold medal- 



lion which hung from his neck, the 
gleaming Cross-and-Serpent that 
was his badge of office, a symbol 
of the dark and mysterious powers 
of a Physician-Sacerdos. His face 
was pale; there were haggard lines 
of fatigue and pain about his mouth, 
but in his eye was a new gleam of 
hope. The battle against the plague 
which had engulfed his city had 
drained his strength and all but 
killed his hope, but now as he sat 
waiting to address the assembly of 
Physicians here, it seemed almost 
possible that they might hear him, 
even in the face of Brunnhauser’s 
brutal opposition. 

He leaned forward a moment, 
the better to drink in the spark of 
excitement that rippled through the 
great hall. Up on the speaker’s 
platform Professor Brunnhauser 
was banging ineffectually for order, 
his fat, sallow face dark with an- 
ger. Perhaps even Brunnhauser had 
risen above his glutted self-satis- 
faction long enough to see the hand- 
writing on the wall during the pre- 
vious session, for he had been 
abruptly and soundly defeated 
when he had tried to force through 
an antiquated ruling which would 
have refused Professor Ireland 
recognition on the floor. The bat- 
tle against the ruling had been 
short, and the excited murmur 
which now rippled up and down 
the hall, the flushed, eager eyes 
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turning in his direction now, might 
possibly mean that Brunnhauser’s 
heavy-handed rule of Sacred" Medi- 
cine was weakening — 

And then, with his heart in his 
throat, he heard the Chairman’s 
voice booming out, “The Chair rec- 
ognizes Professor Ireland of Phila- 
delphia! ” 

He rose, slowly, and stood straight 
as a ramrod, a figure of dignity 
and strength. He pinned the micro- 
phone to his stiff white collar, and 
stared out at the Assembly, and 
when he began to speak his words 
carried the p>ower of deep inner 
conviction. “It is a tremendous 
honor,” he said, “to address this as- 
sembly of Sacred Medicine, partic- 
ularly on this occasion, for as you 
know, we are gathered here to rein- 
force once again the fearful Pact 
between the forces of Good and the 
Prince of Evil which gives us our 
poor power to fight disease and 
death. I joined in reaffirming that 
Pact, yet I did so knowing in my 
heart that a certain terrible fact 
was true — that the power of the 
Pact is no longer enough — ” 

There was not a sound in the 
hall, not a breath of sound from 
the startled multitude. Had the roof 
suddenly peeled in upon the assem- 
bly, it would have gone unheeded, 
and even the indignant Brunnhaus- 
er sat as if transfixed, his chubby 
face gone chalk white. 



“I should not need to recall to 
this assembly the history of that 
Pact,” the Professor continued. “I 
need not remind you that it was 
with the Pact that the Church suc- 
ceeded in its Holy Opposition to 
the Black Plague in Paris in 1615, 
thus saving untold millions from 
death at the mercy of that pesti- 
lence. How much that Holy Op- 
position turned the course of his- 
tory we can only guess, but we do 
know that the writing of the Pact, 
and the Church’s blessing of it, 
was unprecedented. The Pact was 
acceptable only in the hope that 
far greater evil, the evil of a 
sweeping, killing horror, could be 
stopped.” The Professor paused, 
his eyes seeking the faces of the 
Assembly. “We have all read the 
Kalendar, relating how those an- 
cient Physicians witnessed the ma- 
terialization of the Demon Gon- 
wal, the Controller of the Pesti- 
lence, saw him bow to the will of 
the Dark Master and work on the 
side of men, by virtue of the Pact. 
They gazed in horror at Gonwal’s 
face, and they saw Gonwal draw 
the plague from the blackened 
corpses of men and transfer it to 
the rats of the alleys and streets; 
they watched as Gonwal’s rats did 
their furious dances of death on 
the streets — and the Plague was 
stopped. Indeed, in those days the 
League with Gonwal was strong, 
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the very foundation of our modern 
art of medical sorcery. And it isn’t 
strange that those Physicians used 
their spells and incantations with- 
out question, in complete faith. It 
isn’t strange that those same magi- 
cal methods have been handed 
down from Physician to Neophyte, 
in the dark halls of the Infirmaries, 
even as they are today. And yet we 
fight a new Plague in my city to- 
day which cannot be checked by 
the mightiest magical powers we 
know.” His eyes blazed down at 
them, and his voice was hard and 
bitter. “Our magic is failing, our 
spells grow weaker by the day, 
and we are helpless to know 
why, helpless to reinforce them. 
Who knows the nature of the dis- 
eases that plague us? Do any of 
you? We are like blind men, work- 
ing in a darkness we do not begin 
to understand . . . yet we are held 
helpless to try to learn by those 
very men who are supposed to be 
leading us. All of us, even as Neo- 
phytes, have grown from bits of 
seaweed and the entrails of rats 
the potently foaming broths which, 
when quaffed in strong faith, have 
done their curious work, vanquish- 
ing the fever from the brows of 
children, rebalancing the humors 
and fighting back the jaundices. We 
have all seen the grey-green spor- 
ulating growth which arises from 
dead mice and oily rags when they 



are placed together with the proper 
incantation and prayers — but who 
knows what quality there is in such 
a growth to heal the most morbid 
inflammation, even in the hands of 
the youngest Neophyte? Not even 
our good colleague Brunnhauser 
knows that, yet he forbids any 
study of those potions to determine 
what magic lies in them — Ani not 
one of us knows the nature of our 
own magic — ” 

There was an angry roar from 
the platform as Professor Brunn- 
hauser, his face livid, sprang to his 
feet. “Did you hear him?” he 
screamed. “Sacrilege! The effron- 
tery and blasphemy of this man! 
These are the words of an unbe- 
liever — you heard him! He would 
cast aside the very foundation of 
our medical powers. What could 
he seek to find in his studies? The 
secrets of life and death? What he 
says is impudence and heresy!” He 
paused, his face black. “No, indeed, 
we have nothing we can learn, it is 
not for us to look farther than the 
League with Gonwal has already led 
us. We have the ultimate in medi- 
cal sorceries now at our command; 
who cares why the poultices cure, 
why the humors rebalance? Enough 
that they do, unless the victim is a 
sinner, and worthy only for death 
anyway. And if this man’s city is 
stricken, perhaps we can conclude 
that that plague is only just reward 
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for his evil thoughts — ” 

There were tired lines on Pro- 
fessor Ireland’s face as he stood 
waiting, eyes closed, for the other 
to stop. But at the last sentence 
his eyes opened wide with anger. 
“A fitting reply for one who is too 
fat and corrupt to dare let new 
ideas creep in,” he cried bitterly, 
“So all who die are evil anyway! A 
comfortable policy indeed, to go 
about in the midst of suffering with 
a ruddy face and an expanding 
paunch, muttering benign, plati- 
tudes, and doing nothing but blame 
the devil for what your powers 
cannot do! I say experiment, study 
new sorceries, try new potions, seek 
out the true secrets of the old 
spells. I say throw out the old, fat; 
lazy men, and seek out the new 
knowledge they fear so much — ” 
He turned his eyes to Brunnhaus- 
er, eyes cold and full of contempt. 
“You say the Plague in my city is 
a curse I have brought upon my- 
self, and you refuse to give me 
freedom to try fighting the plague 
my own way. Then I challenge 
you. Let the city be divided in half, 
with one half in your care, with all 
the ancient power of Gonwal be- 
hind you — and give me a free hand 
in the other half to study, and ex- 
periment, and try new sorceries. 
.\nd then we shall see what magip 
can really do! 

Brunnhauser glared at him for 



a long moment, then threw his gav- 
el down with a crash, and stalked 
grimly off the platform. And Pro- 
fessor Ireland sank down in his 
seat, breathing a silent prayer, un- 
aware and oblivious of the pande- 
monium breaking loose on all sides 
of him. 

Even with the radio and televi- 
sion coverage of the plague-strick- 
en area, it was difficult for anyone 
who had not actually been there to 
comprehend the ferocity of the pes- 
tilence that lay over the city of 
Philadelphia. In a wintry blanket 
of fog and drizzle, the great city 
lay like a corpse as the special 
transport came in for a landing 
with Professor Ireland returning 
from the Congress. The yellow 
lights from the airport were unat- 
tended, and as the limousine crept 
through the night streets toward 
St. Ignatius’ Infirmary, the death- 
like fog breathed an air of inde- 
scribable gloom. It was not that 
the disease had not been seen be- 
fore — indeed, it had been reported 
far and wide throughout the land 
for many years, but never before 
had it appeared in such virulent 
form, nor in such epidemic propor- 
tions. 

But it had crept into the city, 
spreading down from the north 
and west into the suburbs, then 
catching like a wild blaze to speed 
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to all portions of the metropolis. 
The first danger signs were the 
rose-colored spots on the abdomen 
of the victim; soon he would be en- 
gulfed in a burning fever which 
lasted for days and weeks while 
he grew thin, unable to eat, wast- 
ing away until his skeleton showed 
through, and he could no longer 
drag himself from his bed. His 
breath would come in great gasps, 
and then, after many days of ag- 
ony, the agony would be ended, 
and the victim would go to join 
the many others who also fell be- 
fore the onslaught. Whole families 
fell, and though the medical 
workers fought with their most 
powerful spells, the pestilence con- 
tinued to grow with each day’s re- 
ports. 

On all sides the Professor had 
heard the wondering cries, the piti- 
ous prayers. What caused it, why 
did it happen? He did not know, 
and the knowledge that he did not 
know cut him to the quick. It 
might have been caused by over- 
exposure to the wind, or by eating 
raw onions, or even from bathing 
in the Schuylkill River in the dark 
of the moon, for all he knew, and 
he had little time to speculate, with 
the mounting number of dead and 
dying. 

The ravaging effects of the 
plague on the staid old city were 
harder still for anyone to imagine 



who had not walked the death- 
haunted streets. The television 
’copters hovered in the grey sky 
like grim vultures, but their pic- 
tures were incomplete, they did 
not tell the full story of misery 
lying below them. Death was every- 
where, walking the cobblestone 
streets, haunting the narrow alleys, 
flying in grim silence over the 
slate rooftops. Early in the morn- 
ing the clop-clop of the horsedrawn 
carts could be heard, the street- 
cleaning wagons long beloved by 
the natives of that city even in that 
mechanized age, now carrying their 
ghastly burdens out to the public 
burying grounds to the west of the 
city. The city had been transform- 
ed to a huge infirmary; the sub- 
way tunnels and underground pas- 
sageways in the heart of the city 
housed thousands of the sick and 
dying; beds of every type and des- 
cription filled the historic City 
Hall, and lined Market Street for 
blocks, covered over with poor can- 
vas to keep out the continual, 
gloomy rain. And among the rows 
of cots the occasional figure of 
nursf or Physician was seen, mov- 
ing from victim to victim, sleep- 
drugged, hardly able to murmur 
the incantations and spells once so 
powerful. 

Professor Ireland met his work- 
ers in a special conference in the 
torch-lit Chamber of Medicine at 
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the Infirmary. Sadly he took the. 
sheaf of reports, of dead, of dying, 
of new cases; then he put them 
aside, and looked up at the tired 
group of Physicians before him. 
“We have a chance,” he murmur- 
ed. “Brunnhauser had to accept 
the challenge, of course. He and his 
men are taking the western and 
southern portions of the city; we 
will take Center city, and the 
north. We have no time to dally. 
And I think you understand our 
plan — ” 

All the heads nodded, and Pro- 
fessor Ireland smiled tiredly. “Some- 
where, there is something in com- 
mon, some common denominator in 
all the victims dying of the plague. 
No one here in the Infirmary has 
been stricken yet, at least none 
living here and eating here, and 
none of us have had time for pro- 
tective Rites, whether they be an- 
tiquarian hog-wash or not. But 
people all around us have fallen. 
Our job is to search . for anything, 
everything which might be a cause 
for the deaths. Perhaps some 
ghostly spirit walks among us, 
touching some, not touching others 
— if so, we must find him. And 
having found him, we must strike 
him dead — ” His voice trailed off, 
and his face went pale as he groped 
for his chair. One of the Physicians 
cried out in alarm, moving forward 
to help him. “It is nothing,” said 



the Professor weakly. “Nothing.! 
I’m weak from the trip, that’s all • 
» 

“You’re sure? You haven’t seen 
the spots?” 

“No, it’s not the fever — I’d tell 
you if it were. I’m just tired.” 
He looked up feebly, his eyes burn- 
ing. “There’s no time to lose, so 
go now.” Then he turned his at- 
tention once more to the reports. 

It came and went, quickly, cruel- 
ly. Sometimes the Professor would 
be caught in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and double up in convul- 
sive agony; sometimes he man- 
aged to hide the attacks until he 
could reach privacy to wait, grit- 
ting his teeth until they were over. 
Sometimes he almost imagined he 
saw hallucinations in the course 
of an attack — visions of men and 
women in strange dress, visions of 
tall buildings, brief glimpses of 
shiny palaces of Medicine, where 
everyone wore white clothes, and 
bottles of potions and shiny bright 
instruments sat on shelves, spotless 
clean. But as quickly as the picture 
would flit through his mind the 
seizure would disappear, and he 
would sit panting and weak, hop- 
ing against another. And the surer 
he became that it was not the Plague 
attacking, the more certain he be- 
came of the true sources of the 
seizures. ' 

Early one morning a worker 
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came in, face flushed, and thrust 
the daily reports before the Profes- 
sor in his study. “Look,” he said 
angrily. “Look at , what that mon- 
ster is doing!” 

It was a map of the city, pin- 
pointing the spots where dead had 
been found, the normal distribu- 
tion he had been seeing morning 
after morning. And then he looked 
closer, and his face set in harder 
lines. “Right along the dividing 
line,” he murmured. “I knew 
Brunnhauser was a dishonest man. 
But I never thought he’d stoop so 
low — ” 

“We caught them,” the worker 
said softly. “A crew of men spot- 
ted them last night, carrying doz- 
ens of bodies across the line, dump- 
ing them in the streets on our side.” 

Ireland nodded. “And statistics 
will be the proof, of course. Crude, 
unbelievably crude. But there are 
other things he is doing that are 
not so crude.” He motioned to the 
other. “I want to give you some- 
thing, John. My job will be yours, 
if something happens to me, and I 
fear something is happening to me. 
But we have a clue, a possible so- 
lution to this terrible plague.” 

“You mean you’ve found what it 
is, how it spreads?” John’s eyes 
goggled. 

“We may have found how it 
spreads.” 

“And how do you think — ?” 
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The Professor looked at him 
closely. “By water,” he said. 

The other blinked, not compre- 
hending. “You mean — something 
about bathing — ?” 

“Drinking. Oh, I know — it 
sounds incredible that water, how- 
ever brackish, could conceivably be 
connected with this plague. Yet 
we have drunk clean Artesian well 
water here, and have all been 
spared, while those in the cities — ” 
He shrugged. “We don’t know. If 
it’s right the workers will know 
soon, and we may see a way to 
control the disease. But I fear we 
may not get a chance — ” 

The other looked at him close- 
ly. “You’ve been ill,” he said, hor- 
rified. 

“Not ill,” said Ireland, weakly. 
“Something worse than illness, I 
fear. Brunnhauser must win this 
challenge. He knows he must win 
it, or Sacred Medicine, as he knows 
it and leads it, will never survive. 
If he loses, there will be changes 
that will leave him a ridiculed and 
broken man. So he calls other 
forces than Gonwal to help him 
— blacker forces — ” 

The man called John stared. 
“The punishment for that kind of 
Pact is too grave — ” he exclaimed. 

“And yet I have heard whisper- 
ings about our friend. I have heard 
that he has cursed other men who 
stood in his way. I have heard 
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curious tales, tales about black and 
magical sorceries which have shifted 
men completely out of the worlds 
they knew, into horrible parallel 
worlds where histories have been 
different. Just tales, of course, but 
I fear that Brunnhauser knows 
black magic, and if he is losing his 
magical fight against the Plague, 
he may in desperation attack me 
with the blacker kind — ” 

“But is there nothing you can 
do?” 

Professor Ireland’s eyes flashed 
angrily. “I could fight him back 
with the same — but that would 
be stooping to his level. No, I 
have a job here, and I must do it. 
And it must be done, in spite 
of Brunnhauser and his powers.” 
He shook his head, as though dis- 
gusted with the idea, and walked 
weakly out for his daily round of 
the wards. 

The work was almost overpower- 
ing, but slowly it progressed. The 
Plague found its way across the 
river to the out-lying towns and 
cities, and continued its killing 
pace, but slowly, very slowly, the 
effects of Professor Ireland’s di- 
rections began to appear. The daily 
roster of new cases began to fall 
off, at first almost imperceptibly, 
then faster. The battle was far 
from won, but for the first time 
since the beginning, it seemed that 
his ridiculous water-theory might 



possibly be right. 

But as the work looked more and 
more hopeful, the Professor looked 
worse and worse. Carefully he 
transferred all his records, all his 
observations and directions, to 
those who worked with him, 
charged them to carry on the work 
no matter what happened to him. 
They urged him to stop work, to go 
into hiding, but he steadfastly re- 
fused even to take the simplest 
protective Rites. There was no 
doubt that he was suffering some 
dreadful affliction; daily his face 
grew more gaunt, and his eyes were 
large and haunted. His seizures be- 
came more and more frequent, and 
more violent; more than once he 
was seen to let out a cry and 
grasp desperately at some solidly 
anchored object, as if some invisi- 
ble force were trying to snatch him 
away, and once he was heard to 
mutter deliriously about being 
“transferred”, but the seizures al- 
ways passed, leaving him whiter 
and weaker every time. 

And then, one night, he could 
stand it no longer. John, the Phy- 
sician who had worked closest with 
him, found the Professor dressing 
carefully in his full cabalistic garb, 
complete with richly brocaded sur- 
plice with the Cross-and-Serpent 
blazoned on the front, and the lit- 
tle square berretta of the Physi- 
cian-Sacerdos Exemplary. Gravely 
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John went into the Chamber of 
Medicine and laid out the chalk 
lines, the candles and the books, 
the cabinet of ingredients, and all 
the symbolic formulae necessary 
for the Physician’s Solemn Rites 
of Protection. And then the Profes- 
sor motioned him to wait outside 
the Chamber, his face gaunt. “I 
didn’t want to do this,” he told 
the younger man. “I still don’t 
know if its protective power can 
hold me. But the forces striking at 
me are too great, I can no longer 
hold out myself. It’s like a terrible, 
frightening rush of wind, and if 
the Rites will not help me, nothing 
will — ” He left his final orders 
for the direction of the fight 
against the Plague, and started with 
slow steps for the center of the 
Chamber. 

But he never reached the center 
of the room, and he never learned 
whether the protective rites would 
have helped him or not. Quite sud- 
denly the Chamber was filled with 
a howl of cold wind, swirling the 
Professor’s gown like a myriad 
grasping fingers; the Professor let 
out a hoarse cry, almost a groan 
of, despair. And then, in a crackle 
of blue-white light, he disappeared 
as completely as if he had never 
.been there — 

Dr. Martin Dressier, Chief of 
Psychiatry of the Bellefont Mem- 



orial Sanatorium, glanced across 
the consulting room at the strange 
black-robed figure sitting there. He 
returned his eyes to the heavy 
sheaf of onion-skin he had been 
reading on the desk before him; 
then once again he picked up the 
enclosed letter, bearing the City 
Psychiatric Hospital letterhead. 

“Dear Dr. Dressier,” (the letter 
read). “I am referring this patient 
to you somewhat in the spirit of 
desperation, with the enclosed com- 
plete transcript of his case history, 
which I trust you will study with 
great care. You have undoubtedly 
read of the case already in the lo- 
cal press. According to the most 
reliable reports, the man appeared, 
quite suddenly, out of nowhere, in 
the middle of rush-hour traffic in 
downtown Philadelphia, claiming 
loudly that he had been the victim 
of some sort of medieval sorcery. 

At the time, he was wearing the 
long black robe with the gold-em- 
broidered symbol on the breast, and 
the odd little box-like hat — he will 
probably still be wearing them, for 
he steadfastly refuses to remove 
them. The police took him in for 
vagrancy and disturbing the peace, 
and sent him here to us, still loud- 
ly insisting that he was a ‘doctor’ 
who had been propelled here by 
magical means from the heart of 
a ‘plague’ in the middle of Phila- 
delphia. This part of his story was 
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most confusing; however, plague or 
no plague, he was discovered in the 
routine medical check to be the 
most dangerous typhoid fever car- 
rier to be spotted in Pennsylvania 
for years. (Needless to say, every 
precaution was taken to clear that 
up with adequate antibotic ther- 
apy before we proceeded with the 
psychiatric study.) 

“The man claims he comes from 
an alternate world, where medical 
knowledge is three centuries be- 
hind times, and plagues are con- 
trolled by black magic, with the 
help of some sort of gentlemen’s 
agreement with the Devil — the pa- 
tient’s delusion is remarkably de- 
tailed and fixed, and he refuses to 
alter his story in any way, as you 
will see. Indeed, he followed his 
own medical processing with the 
most peculiar mixture of excite- 
ment and amazement, as though he 
had never seen a syringe and nee- 
dle before. But most upsetting was 
his effect on the other psychiatric 
patients here. The man seemed to 
regard our treatment of psychiatric 
cases with a high degree of ill-con- 
cealed amusement, and even offered 
to supplement our work with his 
own cabalistic attempts. Finally, he 
was discovered one evening with 
five of our most hopeless patients, 
placing them in a hexagon, chant- 
ing spells at them, and calling on 
his diabolical helper, whom he calls 



‘Gonwal’ to ‘drive the evil spirits 
from them.’ (Curiously, all five of 
the patients seem to have improved 
remarkably after what must have 
been a severely traumatic experi- 
ence — doubtless some regressive re- 
sponse to the witch-doctor mumbo- 
jumbo he was handing them.) 

“In my opinion, the patient 
should have careful specialized 
study, and I am sending him to 
you in hopes you will have better 
luck than I — ” 

The psychiatrist tossed the let- 
ter on the desk, and stared at the 
black-robed old man. After a long 
moment he said, “What were you 
trying to do with those patients?” 

Professor Henry Ireland spread 
his hands tiredly. “I am a Physi- 
cian,” he said. “Those people ob- 
viously were possessed of evil spir- 
its—” 

The psychiatrist nodded. “ — 

and you were naturally just prac- 
ticing your skill.” He paused for 
a moment, regarding the strange 
figure closely. “They call you a 
witch-doctor — ” He held up his 
hand when he saw the Professor’s 
face darken. “No offense,” he said 
gently. “We’ve been similarly ac- 
cused ourselves.” He stared at the 
old man for a long time, then shook 
his head. “It’s incredible,” he mur- 
mured. “Still fighting typhoid 
plagues — driving out spirits — ” 

Professor Ireland leaned for- 
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ward, his eyes pleading. “But it is 
true!” he whispered. “There are al- 
ternate worlds — ^yours and mine — 
it’s true! I was thrust here by 
blackest rites, by a man who would 
doom our world to eternal plagues 
to retain his power over Sacred 
Medicine. I know what you are 
thinking, but it’s not true, I am 
not sick in mind. I couldn’t be. 
We have plagues, yes, horrible 
plagues that decimate cities, even 
with the powers of Gonwal to help 
us— but there has been no sick- 
ness of the mind in my world for 
three hundred years — ” 

The psychiatrist stared at the 
old man’s earnest face. A chill 
went up his back, and he felt a 
strange pounding in his throat. 
“If it were true — ” he said softly 
— “this devil’s helper of yours this 
Gonwal — must he help you when 
you call him, no matter where you 
are?” 

“We command him by the Cross 
and Serpent, through all eternity 
— no matter where we are.” 

The psychiatrist stood up sharp- 
ly, walked to the window, stared 
out at the long ward buildings of 
the sanatorium, his mind racing. 
Then he turned to face the Pro- 
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fessor. “You want to go back, 
don’t you?” 

Professor Ireland’s eyes blazed. 
“I must go back. There are many 
ways that it might be possible — 
it would take time, nothing more. 
But you have magic in this world 
of fight plagues — powerful magic. 
If you could teach me, in sacred 
trust — teach me the magic of your 
silver needle — there would be no 
more plagues in my world, there 
would be an end to the fat tyrants 
of Sacred Medicine — ” 

The psychiatrist nodded slow- 
ly. “I could teach you much of our 
magic. I might even help you find 
a way back.” 

Professor Ireland’s eyes narrow- 
ed. “And in return for your gen- 
erosity — ?” 

The psychiatrist glanced fearful- 
ly at the door, and when he spoke, 
his voice was very low. “You could 
teach me your magic,” he whisper- 
ed. “Perhaps we — you and I — and 
Gonwal — perhaps we could reach 
an agreement.” 

Professor Ireland sat back in his 
chair, and for the first time a 
ghost of a smile played at his lips. 
“I feel sure we can,” he said. 

THE END 



By R. J. McGregor 



THE 

CRAZY 

MAN 



On the surface Belleville looks much like any 
other small town and, basically, it is. But 
Belleville has a secret, and they"re not telling 
anybody about the day Doc Janney came home, 

lllustrafed by H. W. McCauley 



TF a stranger came asking, we’d 
tell him nothing happened here 
Saturday morning. Belleville is 
that kind of a Midwest, shrinking, 
six-hundred-population town. But 
something big happened, right be- 
tween my service station and Clem 
Brady’s cafe in the middle of the 
street. 

It’s been my job, fourteen years 
as deputy sheriff, to keep the 
peace. That’s why I had to shoot 
old Doc Janney in public Satur- 
day. There’s still evidence, but it 
will never be reported. It can’t 
be . . . 

Being the law isn’t much of a 
job here, so I run the station. It 
was my father’s blacksmith shop. 
I put in the gas pumps and the 
soda-pop machine. It’s still got 



the four big elm trees and the six 
steel-slat benches he made be- 
cause he liked to 'have people 
around. 

The only way you could tell it 
was Saturday was by counting the 
bench loafers, the town codgers. 
Most of them still work during the 
week. It was hot and muggy. You 
could smell the potroast across the 
street — Clem Brady’s ‘Sunday Spe- 
cial.’ You could hear the flies buzz- 
ing twenty feet away it was so 
quiet, mostly. 

You could tell it was June by 
the kind of weeds growing, the 
grass, the trees, crickets, birds, 
the sneeze-pollen in the air, and 
the way my dog. Razz, panted and 
shed hair around and wagged that 
monstrosity of a tail I’d never had 
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: the heart to bob. Everybody in 
town thought Razz ought to be 
bobbed. About the only way you 
could tell what year it was would 
have been to look at the calendar. 
That’s Belleville. 

Seventy years ago our most dis- 
tinguished citizen was born out on 
the old Johnson place — Doc Jan- 
ney. He was twenty years before 
my time, but I hear he licked most 
of the men his age before he went 
east and took up teaching phi- 
losophy in a university. Taught 
thirty-one years, till his wife died. 
Then he just packed up and left 
all the big words behind and came 
home. He said country blood stays 
in you. 

He came back five years ago. 
Spent a lot of time on my dad’s 
benches. Wouldn’t argue much 
with a man on religion or politics. 
Said he’d studied so much in his 
time he didn’t know enough to ar- 
gue. Not till he went looney. Then 
he really started arguing. 

Told everybody he saw things 
in the sky. Things that weren’t 
there. He even swore, one day, that 
a thing had landed on his farm. 
And that little people had got out 
of the thing and had stayed a 
while for coffee, talking. 

Well — 'the county seat newspa- 
per heard of it and out came the 
reporters. Then the welfare peo- 
ple, then the warrant. They tied 
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up his university pension. 

At the sanity hearing we took 
oaths and testified what the doc 
had told us. The state psychia- 
trists e.xamined him. 

They sent him down to the State 
Mental Hospital by the river at 
Exiter. 

Doc was otherwise sane — I’d 
swear to that — ^but he believed he’d 
seen those ‘flying saucer’ things. 
He was always a tough bird. I 
think he would have preferred to 
die, rather than change his story. 
I talked to him about it. Talk 
about being pig-headed! 

But he said they were kind to 
him at Exiter, respected him. 
Took his word that he wouldn’t 
run away. And he loved to fish, 
so they let him out the main gate 
each afternoon, alone, and he 
fished in the river without a guard. 
I fished with him a dozen times. 

One time he sat there with me 
and tears came in his eyes. 

“Jeb,” he said to me, “you don’t 
believe me, either.” 

What could I say. 

Then Doc smiled, faraway, hap- 
py, crazy. He sat there bobbing 
his line and he said: 

“They came to visit me. And 
I’m going to ask them to prove 
I’m sane. They’ll do it, too.” 

He caught a catfish just then, 
and I was grateful to that fish. 

That was four years ago. He 



disappeared from the hospital. 
Some thought he drowned — sui- 
cide, but not me. Nobody thought 
him dangerous. It was for his own 
good that they drew up the new 
warrant and gave a copy to me. 
Meantime, we nearly forgot him. 

But Saturday morning we saw 
a man walking down Three-Mile 
road from Four Corners. Right af- 
ter a pickup farm truck went past 
and raised a dust cloud. We put 
on our glasses and sized him up 
and started wagering soda-pops on 
his identity. 

Somebody said: “Doc Janney,” 
and we all stood up, staring. 

He came closer. It looked like 
Doc had lost that arthritic for- 
ward-bend in his back. Mighty 
spry for seventy. 

There was a little ripple of ex- 
citement on the benches and some- 
body said, plain as day: 

“Doc’s casting a shadow, too.” 
That’s the kind of a town Belle- 
ville is. And somebody else got up, 
casually, and sauntered pretty 
fast over to Clem’s cafe and Clem 
came right out front and stood 
there, with a growing group on his 
side. Must have been twenty men 
on my side already. 

Doc came up and stood ten feet 
beyond the gas pumps and just 
looked at us — ^mostly at me. 

“You’ve got another warrant for 
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me, Jeb,” he said. 

I nodded. 

“You intend to arrest me?” 

“It’s my job.” 

He shook his head and said, “I 
won’t let you. I can’t leave Belle- 
ville with every friend I’ve got here 
in this world thinking I’m a luna- 
tic.” 

He didn’t look insane, and he 
looked like he meant it. We shuf- 
fled our feet. Some of the men sat 
down, quietly. One went over to 
Doc and reached out and touched 
him — just to make sure — and 
came back nodding. 

If Doc hadn’t been so old, he’d 
have looked like a man come to 
town looking for trouble. I ' felt 
there was no point in prolonging 
it, so I went inside and got the 
warrant and took it to him. He 
read it and put it in a pocket, shak- 
ing his head. Then he looked up 
at the sky, as if he still could see 
things there. 

“Come on over and have a soda 
and sit a while,” I said. 

“While you phone the sheriff?” 
he said. 

I nodded. 

My dog. Razz, went over and 
nuzzled Doc’s leg and wagged 
that monstrosity of a tail and sat 
down in the dirt, growling a little 
— which was unusual. 

“You’ve got to believe me,” Doc 
said. “They did visit me on the 



farm. They took me. from the hos- 
pital at Exiter. That’s where I’ve 
been all this time.” 

“Sure,” I said. 

“I’ve got a weapon in my hand,” 
Doc said. 

There was nothing in his hand. 

He stood there and he called: 
“Come and get me.” 

Some of the loafers had been 
standing around him, almost in a 
circle. They felt the fires burning 
in (Jd Doc and they started back- 
ing away in all directions. 

One of them, backing up, gave 
a sudden cry and threw up an arm 
and then ducked and scuttled like 
a rabbit clear across the street. 
Over there be backed flat against 
the brick wall and just stood. 

It seemed Doc eyed the man 
with satisfaction. 

I hadn’t used my badge and 
gun in six months, officially. I do 
practice shooting a lot, because 
I don’t like the thought of killing 
a man needlessly. But I’d heard 
that the sight of a lawman’s gear 
has an effect on certain deranged 
minds. So I put them on and came 
out as a deputy should — facing a 
maniac. 

All the men, and a few women 
now, standing around, demanding 
silently that I do my duty. They 
were very curious, a bit excited. 
Not afraid yet. A little old man 
like Doc couldn’t do much. 
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Razz was close to Doc, growling, 
sensing Doc’s hostility, beginning 
to bark. 

A crowd of people can put you 
in an awful spot. Even if they’re 
your friends. None of them had 
ever seemed to feel I wasn’t man 
enough to do my duty. But now 
they started edging away, watch- 
ing me — not Doc. It’s a bad feel- 
ing. 

Except for the time when I ac- 
tually went up and handed • Doc 
the warrant, I’d stayed away from 
him. I thought he would read it 
and give up gracefully, and keep 
his dignity. I knew how important 
dignity was to him. But he stood 
there, and everybody looked at me. 
And I’d already dressed up like 
an Old West sheriff, just on ac- 
count of Doc, and it made me feel 
mighty bad. 

But I came around the west gas 
pump, slow, and toward him. And 
I hated every step, because when 
there was no more walking to do, 
I’d have to grab him, like you 
would a bum, or a drunk, or a 
stray dog. With everybody look- 
ing. It was the first time I’d ever 
wanted to turn in my badge. 

It got so quiet, between my grav- 
el-crunching steps, you could hear 
the flies buzzing. 

Razz wasn’t trained for any- 
thing. Just a good old dog. He 
started growling, barking, wagging 



his tail, prancing between us. 

I told him to shut up, and he 
did. 

Then I noticed he wasn’t wag- 
ging his tail. I bent down and 
stared. I reached and picked up 
the tail. Razz had a two-inch 
stump, cut off neat as a razor 
slice, already healed. No blood. 
And the dog didn’t even miss it. 

I put the 'tail behind my back 
and snapped my fingers and the 
dog leaped up and put his front 
paws on my thigh and looked at 
my face the way a dog will. And he 
started wagging his hind end, and 
only then he must have felt some- 
thing missing. 

But just then a flea got him in 
the left shoulder and he hunkered 
down and went after it, so I put 
the tail up on top of the gas pump 
and looked at Doc. 

“You know I wouldn’t hurt that 
dog,” Doc said. “My weapon seals 
off tissue and sensation as it cuts.” 
He backed off a couple of steps. 

His hand was still empty. 

“Jeb,” he said. “Listen to me. 
My friends from the sky can’t un- 
derstand you humans. To them, 
this thing in my hand is a surgi- 
cal instrument only. They have no 
weapons. They’ve come here for 
years, trying to make friends. But 
they’ve found only a dozen people 
who would so much as talk to 
them. The others become panicky, 
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call the air force, have them shot 
down. So they don’t let you see 
them anymore.” 

“Sure,” I said. I tried to make 
my voice soothing. 

“All they ever wanted,” Doc per- 
sisted, “was an element, a com- 
mon earth mineral. Just a small 
amount. So they’re here now, tak- 
ing it out of streams, out of water 
washing down to the sea, wasted 
anyway.” 

I put my hand on my gun. 

“Look over your shoulder,” Doc 
said. 

I didn’t look until something 
sizzled over my right shoulder and 
there was a ripping sound. The 
big glass ornament atop the gas 
pump was being cut, without shat- 
tering, the way a knife slips 
through soft butter. Then both 
halves of the ornament fell and 
broke. Doc’s eyes met mine. 

“It can slice a house or a truck 
or a man,” he said softly. 

“Whatever it is,” I said, “drop 
it.” 

“Yeah,” Clem Brady called 
across the street, “make him drop 
it.” 

Doc shook his head and grinned. 

Did you ever watch a young 
bucko liquored up in a tavern, a 
fellow who loves to be worked in- 
to a fight, when some easy mark 
starts asking for it — the way his 
eyes light up, the way he grins. 
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That’s how Doc looked at me, at 
everybody. 

Clem Brady hollered at me: 
“Take him, Jeb.” 

Doc hefted his hand, like he was 
feeling the invisble gun in his 
grasp. 

“It’s got a barrel and a handle 
and a trigger,” he said. “But it’s 
not supposed to be used as a gun, 
even if they can make it explode 
like a hand grenade. It simply re- 
flects light into our next-up con- 
tinuum which we can’t see. But 
it’s real.” He kept grinning at me 
like that. “Isn’t it real, Jeb?” 

I looked quickly at the crowd. 
My friends. Doc’s friends. 

“What are you waiting for?” 
somebody hollered. 

“Yeah,” somebody else said. 
“Ain’t scared, are you, Jeb?” 

I knew I’d have to hurt Doc, so 
I was scared. He pointed his right 
hand at me, three fingers crooked, 
as if around a gun butt, the 
fourth curled as if around a trig- 
ger. I drew my gun, a .38 caliber 
police special revolver. I held it 
out and pointed up, on safety. I 
thought the gesture would be 
enough, and I tried not to think 
of Razz’ tail and the pump orna- 
ment. I tried to think of Doc as 
a maniac. An inch of my barrel 
dropped off. 

“Jeb,” he said, “a man’s repu- 
tation among his own people is all 
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he’s got. That’s why I have to do 
this. To prove I’m not insane.” 

“Doc,” I said, “That’s why I’ve 
got to do this. I’m the law.” 

I shot him once through the 
fleshy part of the upper right arm, 
missing the bone. I saw his right 
hand go limp and open as his left 
grabbed for the wound. And I 
heard something clunk to the 
ground at his feet — where nothing 
had fallen. 

I went over and pushed him 
back and I knelt and groped on 
tte ground until my hand found 
something gun-sized and gun- 
shaped and invisible. I picked it 
up in my left and hefted it and 
pointed it carefully into the 
ground. 

Doc stood there holding his arm, 
bleeding a lot, looking at me, then 
up in the sky. I looked up and 
saw nothing. 

Half a dozen men started mov- 
ing in to grab Doc now. 

“Stand back, there,” I hollered. 
“All of you.” 

They knew I meant it. 

“I knew you’d shoot,” Doc 
grinned. “If I made you, and with 
all of them cheering you on, you 
had to.” 

Until he said that, I’d had the 
sick feeling Doc had acted a lot 
saner than I. But a man who’s been 
shot — even a dirty flesh wound 
like that — doesn’t beam. Maybe he 



gives you a sickly grin, acting 
brave. Doc was grinning ear-to-ear, 
feeling no pain, and that’s not nor- 
mal. 

Doc pointed up. “Jeb,” he said, 
“a couple of friends of mine are 
a few feet over your head in 
a machine, healing my arm. 
They’re a little different, but 
there’s nothing miraculous about 
them. They’re very loyal to a 
friend in trouble. They’re people, 
•too.” 

Doc took off his coat, and he 
rolled up his sleeve and flexed 
his wounded arm and wiped off 
the drying blood. I saw two small 
puckered scars where the bullet 
had ripped in and out. I looked 
at the pool of blood on the ground, 
on his coat, bis shirt sleeve. 

So did everybody else. And Doc 
went around like a cocky teenage 
boy, showing off his arm muscle. 

There must have been a good 
sixty people round now, whisper- 
ing like they were in church. Star- 
ing at Doc’s arm, then at the blood, 
on him, on the ground. Staring 
up into the empty blue sky. They 
started backing away, slowly, qui- 
etly, the way hounds might when 
a wounded big cat suddenly 
shows life. But they had their ears 
cocked. 

Doc stood there, looking at 
them. He gave a big sigh and 
squared his shoulders and he used 
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his eyes, as if he were memoriz- 
ing every blessed inch of Belle- 
ville a man could ever see from 
there, the buildings, trees, streets, 
the old dirt road, even my dog. 

“Come over here,” he said. He 
sort of groped in the air shoulder- 
high, and then grasped something 
that wasn’t there.* 

I came over. 

“Jeb,” he said. “I made a mis- 
take. I should never have come 
back. It’s nice. I loved it when I 
was a boy. But I’m wrong here.” 
He pointed up. “I should have 
stayed at the university after Mar- 
tha died. My friends, up there, 
would have found me anyway. But 
I felt so badly about Exiter that 
I had to come back and do this. 
You know what I mean?” 

I nodded. 

“Then come over here and feel 
this. Where my hand is.” 

I did. I felt it. 

“The little surgical Instrument,” 
Doc said. “You know what the 
government would do with it.” 

I handed it back. I saw it bulge 
the material in his coat pocket. 

“You’d better do something 
about Razz’ tail,” he said. “And 
I’m sorry about the gas pump.” 



“That’s easy fixed,” I said. 

“Shake hands?” he said. 

We did, till tears came in his 
eyes. 

Then he handed me back my 
warrant. 

“If anybody in town ever sees 
that crazy Doc Janney again, be 
sure to have him locked up, will 
you, Jeb?” 

“Sure,” I said. 

He squared his shoulders and 
said, “Well, time to go.” 

We didn’t see any ladder, or any 
space ship. But we saw him go 
up the ladder — the one I’d felt— 
and we saw a circular door open, 
and we did see him go inside and 
close that door. And that’s all we 
saw or heard. 

Sure, the people here talked it 
over, still do, always will. 

But if it gets outside and any 
stranger comes asking, he’ll be 
wasting his time, even if small- 
towners do love to talk. 

Because we remember why Doc 
Janney was locked up, and who 
helped lock him with talk. 

And the folks here in Belleville • 
aren’t that crazy. 

THE END 
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HAT is science fiction? 

' ' What is science fiction 
fandom? Neither of those ques- 
tions are as simple as they look. 
Editors of professional science fic- 
tion magazines such as Universe 
believe they know the answer to the 
first question. They have to believe 
that in order to form judgments on 
whether to buy or reject stories 
submitted to them by writers. 
Writers believe they know the 
answer to that first question, or 
they would write different stories 
than they do. The final judges, you 
readers, are the only ones who can 
afford to admit you don’t know the 
answer to the first question. 

A year and a half ago in Los 
Angeles, Forry Ackerman, who has 
an enormous collection of everything 
even remotely connected to science 
"fiction, dragged out a copy of a 
magazine called the Electrical Ex- 
perimenter. It was one of Hugo 
Gernsbak’s forerunners to Amazing 
Stories. In the readers section was 
a letter I had written, in which I 
suggested we readers form a corres- 



pondence club or. fan club. That 
was before the first science fiction 
fan club came into existence — even 
before the term science-fiction had 
been coined, I believe. 

:I can remember that just like it 
was yesterday. There were a lot of 
the readers of the Electrical Experi- 
menter whe felt the same desire to 
go behind the magazine they bought 
on the newsstand and get acquainted 
with others who found the subject 
of the magazine very fascinating. 
In fact, I got over thirty letters in 
just one day, and altogether I got 
over a hundred. I don’t remember 
the number now. It may have been 
over two hundred. There were so 
many that I could not have possibly 
bought the postage stamps to an- 
swer them all, so, feeling the re- 
sponsibility of the thing, I bund- 
led all the letters into a box and 
sent them to one of the letter 
writers who had offered to help 
form the club and asked him to 
carry on. I never heard from him, 
and after a while I forgot about the 
whole thing. It was too bad that 
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it turned out that way. I was living 
in Milwaukee at the time, and 
although I didn’t know it, your edi- 
tor Ray Palmer also lived there. 
Maybe he was one of those who 
wrote me, since as I recall, there 
were three or four letters from 
Milwaukee. 

It would be nice to know if any 
of those who wrote me so long ago 
are in science fiction circles now. 
“Ships that pass in the night ...” 
If I had only known what the future 
would be, how interesting it would 
have been to have made a list of 
the names of those who wrote to me. 
Maybe Ray Palmer was one, Forry 
Ackerman another, Sam hloskowitz, 
Will Sykora, Tom Gardner, Wein- 
baum, maybe even Lovecraft! If 
one of those letters was from Love- 
craft it would be worth far more 
now than the money it would have 
taken me to get the ball rolling 
then. (I snapped up the first issue 
of Amazing Stories when it hit the 
stands too, read it, and threw it 
away, not knowing that today it 
would be worth fifty dollars or 
more! ) 

But ships that pass in the night 
depart, and it wasn’t until J94S 
that I started writing science fic- 
tion. I had never quite let go of 
that first and stillborn attraction 
toward the field and toward those 
also attracted to it. Yet, even to- 
day I can’t say with any cora- 



pleteness what that attraction 
consists of. The romance of science? 
Partly. With those pre-stf maga- 
zines, the Electrical Experimenter 
and the Chemical Experimenter, I 
used to devour every page and spend 
hours working out the experiments 
detailed in the articles. A Leydon 
jar made from tinfoil and a Mason 
jar cost my dad a small fortune in 
burned out fuses, and I wonder now 
that I didn’t get electrocuted trying 
to charge the Leydon jar with house 
current and a ground wire. 

And my chemical lab! I had it 
upstairs in my room, and there were 
stains on the ceiling from experi- 
ments that blew up. I sold news- 
papers on the streets to get money 
to buy the chemicals and the 
glassware. I remember one night 
there was going to be a prayer meet- 
ing at our house, and Dr. Lake, the 
minister, came for dinner. After 
dinner he went up to my lab with 
me and I showed him how to 
generate smoke rings by boiling a 
phosphorus stick in a sodium hy- 
droxide solution in a closed Florence 
flask, with the fumes led through 
a glass tube to an escape point 
under water. When the gas bubbles 
reached the air they exploded, 
making the smoke rings. Of course 
the smoke rings were phosgene gas, 
a deadly poison gas used quite ef- 
fectively in World War I, but that 
was unimportant. Dr. 'Lake soon 
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got a violent headache, and all the 
good people who came to the prayer 
meeting also developed headaches, 
and you can easily believe there was 
some devout praying that night, and 
many miraculous healings after the 
phosgene gas drifted out the open 
windows. 

Ah, those were the days. I miss 
Dr. Lake. One time he read in the 
newspaper about the newly dis- 
covered Hysenburg Principle of 
Uncertainty and some speculations 
on the behavior of electrons that 
indicated they might have minds 
of their own. He dropped over 
and discussed it with me wonder- 
ing if it might eventually be 
proven that electrons have free 
will. I did some deep thinking for 
him and decided it was more 
likely it would eventually be 
proven that neither electrons nor 
people have free will. He treated 
my answer with great respect. He 
was a wonderful man, and I’m 
glad the world is full of so many 
just like him. 

There is a romance to science, 
and to the fertile fields the im- 
agination leaps to from science, 
that can’t be equalled by anything 
else. That romance isn’t for just 
dry science, but for what man can 
do with and by science. It is such 
a wonderful thing that instinctively, 
once you experience the grandeur 
of that attraction, you want to 



find others to share it with. There 
is no way to pin down that 
romance. It has ten thousand dif- 
ferent aspects, from the sheer 
beauty of a solved problem in 
mathematics to the new horizons 
revealed by a great stf story. 

When it hits you, you know you 
are hit by it. Chad Oliver, one of 
the best of today’s stf authors, once 
told me how it hit him. He was a 
little fellow then, not the giant 
Texan he is today. He was getting 
over a very serious illness. I can’t 
recall offhand whether it was rheu- 
matic fever or polio, but he was 
doing a lot of painful and laborious 
bicycle riding to coax strength 
back into his legs. That particular 
day he bought a new kind of ma- 
gazine in town and took it home. 
It was about something called sci- 
ence fiction. He started a story. 
Then he read the whole magazine. 
Then he got on his bicycle and 
forced his weak legs to pump him 
back to town where he bought 
every science fiction magazine he 
could find. His experience is typical. 

Today he is an archaeologist, 
but his love for science fiction still 
holds- him to the field through his 
story writing. A similar case is Dr. 
Tom Gardner of New Jersey, one 
of the world’s leading gerontologists. 
Through his love of science fiction 
he decided to go to college and be- 
come a scientist, and perhaps help 
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to bring true some of the great 
vistas revealed through fictional ex- 
ploration of the possibilities of 
science. 

There are probably thousands of 
todays leading scientists who en- 
tered science by first falling in love 
with its fiction. And there are thou- 
sands who didn’t, but are still as 
avid fans as ever, some of them 
having accumulated giant libraries, 
some of them engaging in activities 
that are known as purely fan ac- 
tivities, such as publishing a fan- 
zine. And of course it is impossible 
to become a good writer of science 
fiction stories without being a fan 
at heart. Ray Bradbury, for ex- 
ample, was a prolific fan writer, 
with stories in dozens of fanzines, 
before he ever sold his first pro- 
fessional story. The majority of to- 
days stf writers, good or bad, 
came from the ranks of active fan- 
dom. 

Most of you reading this depart- 
ment of Universe are already active 
fans. I am not so much interested 
in entertaining you as I am in 
reaching the few of you who are 
reading your first science fiction 
magazine, and who might be ex- 
periencing that first “falling in love 
with stf” wonder and delight — 
lessened today by a familiarity with 
Buck Rogers, Captain Video, etc., 
plus a few grade D movies, but still 
— wonder and delight. 
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The purpose of the CLUB 
HOUSE is to welcome you to the 
big family of oldtimers who went 
through what you’re experiencing 
now, last month or last year or 
years ago, and who today find con- 
tinuing satisfaction by correspond- 
ing with one another, publishing 
mimeographed or otherwise printed 
amateur magazines, attending local 
science fiction clubs that meet reg- 
ularly, and attending the regional 
and national science fiction conven- 
tions. 

It will be the purpose of the 
CLUB HOUSE to keep you in-* 
formed on how and where to obtain 
the fanzines being published, and 
how to find out where there is a 
local club you can visit. Maybe 
after you get acquainted the pub- 
lishing bug will bite you too, and 
then you will send me your fanzine 
to review so that you can get a 
hundred or so subscribers to make 
the thing worth while. 

At the beginning of this article 
I asked two questions. The second 
one was, what is science fiction fan- 
dom? Or, more specifically, what is 
a science fiction fan? I have read 
other people’s definitions of what a 
fan is and what he is not. Any argu- 
ment as to whether a rocket enthu- 
siast is a science fiction fan or not, 
whether flying saucer enthusiast 
is a fan or not, can be most easily 
settled — because, you see, a fan is 
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anyone who considers himself or 
herself a fan. 

The purpose of the CLUB 
HOUSE will be to acquaint you 
with every phase of fan activities 
that wishes to invite your attention. 
It is not the purpose of the CLUB 
HOUSE to sit in judgment on fan- 
dom and announce that only fan- 
zines or activities that Rog Phillips 
thinks meet certain standards of 
perfection will find outlet through 
these pages. As in the CLUB 
HOUSE during the years it ap- 
peared in Amazing Stories, I make 
a money back guarantee that you 
will get your money’s worth in en- 
joyment and deep down satisfaction 
when you send for fanzines review- 
ed here. If you aren’t satisfied, let 
me know and I will personally re- 
fund to you your quarter or dime 
or dollar that you paid for the fan- 
zines. 

The only fanzines I won’t review 
are those who have all the sub- 
scribers they want and refuse to 
accept new subscribers at the time 
of the review. To you editors with 
a too full subscription list, please 
wait to send me your zine for re- 
view until you want subscribers. 
This is not an egoboo column for 
the sake of egeboo. And to you be- 
ginning fan editors whose mimeo- 
graphy isn’t too good yet, don’t be 
afraid to send me your fanzine. 
You’d be surprised what a few sub- 



scribers will do to boost your con- 
fidence and increase your skill at 
mimeography. 

At the time of writing this issue 
of the CLUB HOUSE, with a dead- 
line of May first, there has not 
been time for the previous issue an- 
nouncing the appearance of the 
CLUB HOUSE as a regular feature 
of Universe to reach the stands. 
Consequently you readers must 
wait until the next issue to get an 
adequate listing of fanzines being 
currently published. This time I 
will review only three fanzines. 
These are: — 

DESTINY: 25c; quarterly; Earl 
Kemp, 3508 N. Sheffield Ave., Chi- 
cago 13, Illinois. By the way, Earl 
is president of the Chicago Stf So- 
ciety which holds meetings every 
other Wednesday at Ida Noyes Hall 
at the University of Chicago, start- 
ing at seven-thirty. Living in Chi- 
cago at the present time, I often 
attend these meetings and enjoy 
them. There is usually some notable 
of stf at each meeting. Frank Rob- 
inson attends regularly. So do 
Judy May and Ted Dikty, and 
sometimes Mark Reinsburg. Dr. E. 
E. Smith of the Skylark stories was 
there a month ago, and at the same 
meeting was Willy Ley who was 
passing through Chicago on a lec- 
ture tour. But the fans themselves 
are what make a club, and if you 
live in the Chicago area you will 
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find great enjoyment in joining this 
group. 

Destiny is a professionally done 
photo offset job of printing. The 
cost of that eats lip the quarter you 
will pay, so Earl supports his wife 
and two adorable little girk by do- 
ing something else for a living. I 
•had dinner at his place not long 
ago and had a chance to meet his 
family. 

Many of the articles and stories 
in Destiny are by members of the 
Chicago club. Roberta Collins had 
an excellent story in the last issue 
of Destiny. Edward Wood, author 
of an article that questions the clas- 
sification of stf into professional 
and amateur writing is ako a regu- 
lar member, but is entering the 
army shortly. Mari Wolf, who has 
it in her to be a truly great writer, 
had a short story in Destiny. She 
lives in the Los Angeles, California 
area where there is another active 
stf club. The Los Angeles Science 
Fantasy Society, whose address I 
can’t remember offhand (though I 
could drive to the clubroom if I 
were there with my eyes blindfold- 
ed!). The Los Angeles group meets 
every week. If you live in that area 
you can find out about the meet- 
ing by calling F. J. Ackerman 
whose address is 915 S. Sherboume 
Drive, L.A. 35. You can look up his 
phone number. Besides the fans you 
will occasionally meet such notables 



as Ray Bradbury, Van Vogt, E. 
Everett Evans, L. Major Reynolds, 
Chad Oliver, and Stu Byrne. An- 
other regular member of the Los 
Angeles group is Roy Squires, pub- 
lisher of 

SCIENCE FICTION ADVER- 
TISER; 20c; quarterly; 1745 Ken- 
neth Road, Glendale i, California. 
Roy is a quiet, pipe-smoking, like- 
able fellow who puts a great deal 
of effort into his fanzine to make 
it one of the best you will find. The 
stf artwork alone in Advertiser each 
issue is worth the 20c. The articles 
are generally along lines such as 
analyzing the writings of a single 
author, or discussion of some gen- 
eral phase of science fiction. Back- 
bone of the fanzine is the ads offer- 
ing books and back issue magazines 
for sale or trade, but even if you 
aren’t interested in the ads you will 
find Advertiser worth a regular sub- 
scription. Roy has built up ah im- 
pressive circulation list. 

A year and a 'half ago I was 
living in Los Angeles and Roy help- 
ed me proofread the galleys for my 
ill-fated book, “Frontiers in the 
Sky.” We spent hours over it. It 
was to be published by Shasta Pub- 
lishers. They had great hopes for it, 
but they didn’t get an order from 
the army or the navy for a few 
hundred copies, so they decided not 
to publish it. 

The third fanzine I will review 
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this time is: 

FANTASY-TIMES: loc; bi- 

weekly; James V. Taurasi, 137-03 
32nd Ave., Flushing 54, N.Y. You 
might call this the news zine of stf. 
Other news zines have appeared on 
the scene from time to time, but 
none of them quite equalled F-T, 
and for a very good reason. Jimmy 
has been publishing his fanzine for 
many years, and is personally ac- 
quainted with every editor in the 
field. He has ways of finding out 
things almost before they happen. 
With his fanzine appearing twice 
a month, regular subscribers get the 
news while it’s news. He also has 
correspondents all over the U. S. 
and in Europe, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia, so that you can get acquaint- 
ed with what is going on in those 
countries in science fiction. 

Mr. Taurasi lives in the greater 
New York area and is well ac- 
quainted with the several stf clubs 
that hold meetings there, such as 
the Eastern Science Fiction Associ- 
ation that meets in Newark, New 
Jersey, of which he is a member. 
If you live in Philly or anywhere 
on the east coast, he can tell you 



where your nearest club is. But 
the easiest way to find out is to 
subscribe to his newszine, because 
it carries that information too. 

In fact, Fantasy-Times is jugt 
about standard equipment for any 
self-respecting fan — like a good pair 
of hiking shoes is to a mountain 
climber. It doesn’t give you every- 
thing, but it does give you the 
news. 

By next issue I will be able to 
bring you the general fanzines that 
carry everything from fan humor to 
fan fiction to fan poetry, published 
by kids on hand crank mimeo ma- 
chines, by kids with nothing but a 
hekto pad, by semi-professional 
publishing hobbyists, by just about 
everybody from Texas all the way 
around the world back to Texas. 

And I will say again what I have 
said before, that when the day 
comes that I receive a fanzine from 
Anyburgovitch, Russia in which un- 
inhibited stf fans strut their stuff, 
world peace will be here. Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful to have such a 
healthy world? 

— Rog Phillips 
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You Can Master \ 
the Power of Your 

"Sixth Sense” 



begin to teke pliee in your ipirit end penontlity AT 
ONCE. Teel the Mul-iatitiyin( glow of new self-con> 
fidence ... the ability to DO all tort* of things you never 
thought you could before! Marvel at how restful it is to 
deep as peacefully as a kitten at night — free of worries, 
doubts and fearsl 

A truly glorious experience it in store for you! Prove 
for yourself — in 30 days or leu — that YOU can ex- 
perience a change in your whole life just as miraculoua 
and wonderful as thousands of others h-ve enjoyed. You 
risk nothing. But you have a whole new world to gair^ 
Don't delay a single minute. Clip that coupon now. 

Your FRiE GIFT — THE MAGIC MIRROR 

lee fee Yourself Why You f«U — asveal Your 
Weaknesses — lee tnartly How to Correct Them 

Reflected in your Magic Mirror. >ou'U see yourmll 
as olhera sea you.' This revolutionary new device enables 
you to look deeply into your inner being' Reveals all 
your weaknesses and your assets fincludit^ perhaps, 
many you never knew you had). TeSs how you can 
now use your assets to gain your goal in life. Shows you 
the way to the almost miraculous soIuHocm to alt of 
your major problems. This MAGIC MIRROR is yours 
to KEEP — absolutely FREE — whether or not you 
decide to keep "I CAN.“ 



I These Uncanny Experiences PROVE YOU Have a "Sixth Sense"! 



* Buried deep among the atoms of your inner mind 
there is a mysterious sixth sente which is capable 
of producing seeming miracles. 

How often have you had the feeling someone 
was staring at you — then turned around and found 
that someone WAS staring at you? You hadn't seen 
that persoa How did you know? 

How many times have you been talking or think- 
ing about a person — then suddenly he or she ap- 
pears? You had no reason to expect him (or her). 
But your inner mind knew! 

Do you ever have the premonition that some- 
thing is going to happen — then, bingol — that very 
thing DOES happen? 

Have you ever started to say something at ex- 
actly the same irtstant that someone else started 
to utter the SAME words? 

Have you ever had a dream — and then seen 
your dream become a reality, just as your inner 
mind had pictured it? 

We've all had uncanny experiences like these. 
You can't possibly explain them unlesa'you admit 
that you DO have a sixth sense but this mysterious 
power is developed to a higher degree in some 
people than in others. 

Some years ago the noted "father of modem 
psychology.” Will James of Harvard, made the 
astonishing statement that most people use only 
10% of their mental powers! The other 90% lies 
idle Now, at last, science is making it easy for us 
to USE thst vast reserve of brain power! 

A few people seem to know instinctively the 
secret of harnessing this power. Others must learn. 
But once you learn the secret, NOTHING is be- 
yond your power — NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE! 

This doesn’t mean we can alt be Einsteins. 
Edisons or Fords. It does mean that we can have 
the happiness, peace of mind and feeling of se- 
curity — plus the success in our chosen life's work 
— wUch we have every right to want and expect! 



Of course you’d like to hsve a better home. A hap- 
pier. fuller life. More imdentanding, respect and affec- 
tion from your family, friends and associates. Greater 
success in your life work. More genuine security snd 
peace cl mind in this troubled world! 

You can have all these things in abundance — sooni 
Nothing is impcasibte— nothing is beyond your reech 

— when you know bow to use The Secret of The Power 
Within You. 

Ben Swectland, known to mitliena throughout the 
United States as Radio's Centulting Psychologist and 
who has contributed many works in tha Retd of applied 
psychology — quite accidentally discovered the direct 
contact between the two minds of man — and how one 
can — at wil^— call upon bis great mental powers. 

The personal pronoun "f" refers to the mental self, 
SweetloiMl has caught for years. When this word is 
added to another, it becomes an instruction to self. 
"The only difference between the go-getter and the ne'er- 
do-well.” this psychologist published in 1935, is that one 
thinks in terms of "I Can” and the other— "I Can'll" 
He taught his followers to bold to the thought "1 Can” 
and in a large number of cases, they proved they could 

— they did things. 

One great truth was definitely established. The words 
"I Can r provided the direct path from the conacioua 
mind to the subconscious mind: the use of them invoked 
the power to swing the doer to the open sesame. 

Mary Jones was a lonely spinster — not beautiful — 
and resigned to a life of single boredom, "I Can” helped 
the sunshine of happiness to smile on her. A large circle 
of friends — snd a devoted husband came into being 
almost as though a magic wand had been used. 

Jenny Smith had a good singing voice but lacked the 
courage to use it in public. "I Can!” gave her direct 
contact with her source of power and she has since ap- 
peared on concert stages throughout the United States. 

Joe Winters was a machinist earning just enough to 
get by. Within days after gaining his "I Can” conacious- 
neH he started to expand. Today he operates a business 
employing 30 mschinists. 

How You Con PROVE — ot NO RISK — 
That This Socrot Will Work Wonders for YOU 



Follow the simple, step-by-step instructions given so 
Mon Is Just Now Beglnriing to Learn clearly in ”1 CAN.” Notice the wondrous changes that 

the True Power of the Humon Mind I 



Fee almost a hundred years, scientists have known 
about and talked about atomic energy. It is only le- 
eently that something has been done about it 
Likewise, the most amaxing and mystarious powers of 
the inner mind were known to ancient sages, wise men, 
akhemista and philosophert. Their knowledge of these 
miraculous forces never died. It has been passed down 
through the centuries by a chosen few of each decade. 
Now these secrets are being brought to light for the 
first time. New you and I <an benefit by the precious 
knowledge of the inner mind — and learn bow to put 
thoae lorces to worki 



As You Think — So You AREl 

That phrase comes from the Bible, It is just at true 
today as it was }.000 years ago! But NOW we have the 
means ro rhin* along tit* right line*! Now we know how 
much better we can make our lives by nmply releasint 
and putting to arork the tremendeus lercaa wbkh have 
been lying doimani in our mindsl 
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HO MONEY! MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY n 

I 

CADILLAC PUBLISHING CO., Dept. C-164 I 
220 Fifth Ave., Nev/ York 1 , N. Y. 1 

Pleaae rush my copy of Ben Sweettand's new book. ”I Can"— THg Kxv to Lirg's Colmn | 

Secrets, in plain arrapper. When delivered, I will depotit with postman only $2.9S, plus few | 

cents postage. 1 must be 100% delighted with actual results, or I ivill return the book within | 
30 days for • full refund. ■ 

REE I Seed me the MAGIC MIRROR — mine to keep even if I return the book. | 

Name, ■ ■ ■ j 

City State I 

□ SAVE POSTAGEI Check here if ENCL06INO $2.95. in which case we pay postage. Same { 
GUARANTEE appliaa. of courae. | 
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Editorial 

{Concluded from Page 2) 
sunk. After that he was just pub- 
bing another stf mag. It was lit- 
erally dead. 

That’s why I’m so glad to see 
a letter column again. I’m even 
gladder to see an editorial of the 
old kind. 

On the subject of “The Club 
House,” you gave it eight pages 
this ish. I’d like to suggest that 
Rog cut down on editorializing — 
say, three pages — and have reviews 
on five, unless there is something 
of great interest to discuss. 

As for “Personals,” anyone got 
the large-size Prince Valiant strips 
and copies of Psychotic No. s-No. 
10. 

Any chance of a revived OW this 
Fall, maybe? And I hope USF’ll 
be a happy mag from here on out. 

Yours, 

Sincerely and STFanatically, 
Hank 

P. S. The stories! The ones 
by Curtis and Cox were good. I’m 
starting the Robinson just as soon 
as I finish this letter. I notice his 
lead story for the April ScS has 
already been anthologised in The 
Best Science-Fiction Novels: 1954. 
I’ll be looking for that Godwin, and 
Merril’s, too. 

The Jones cover was good, but 
McCauley was pretty standard. Do 
you mean to say we’ve got to wait 
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until September for a Fihlay cov- 
er? Gads! 

That letter was from Hank Mos- 
kowitz, of Three Bridges, New 
Jersey. Hank used to write a let- 
ter discussing each issue of OW; 
he seldom missed. And, as he says, 
some of the things he wrote to and 
about the mag were pretty bitter. 
Bitter, but not vindictive. He con- 
gratulated us when he thought we’d 
merited it, and told us off when 
he thought he had a legitimate 
gripe — because he was interested 
in the magazine. 

We’ve printed Hank’s letter in 
the editorial because it was typi- 
cal of the letters we’ve been re- 
ceiving — letters e.xpressing pleas- 
ure at the return of your features, 
of the columns w'here you can have 
your say. It made us downright 
happy to hear from all of you, and 
we realize that the next batch of 
letters probably won’t be so much 
of the congratulatory and “welcome 
back” type — you’ll be right in there 
yowling at us when we do some- 
thing you don’t like, and that’s 
just what we want. Whether you 
call it a friendly magazine or a 
happy magazine or an OW-type 
magazine, what we want is to give 
you a Universe you’ll like, and 
we’re depending on you to let us 
know if we’re hitting the mark. 
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AMERICANS 
LIKE US! 



Read this 

I'm not exactly a gi^y for passing out com* 
pliments, as my sf associates around the 
world will tell you, but a time comes when 
a person can no longer restrain himself 
and is forced to serve praise where such 
is called for. This Is certainly the case 
when it comes to criticizing AUTHENTIC 
SCIENCE FICTION. It is by far the best 
sf magazine to reach me . from your 
country. 

Ronald S. Friedman 
1980 East 8th St., Brooklyn 23, New York 

1 think your stories are all well above average quality. They are not over- 
dramatic or hammy. I respect you for tending so much toward science^ 
unlike so many American magazines. 

610 Park Place, Pitts. 9, Pa. Bill Venable 



These are unsolicited testimonials from American 
veteran fans who read Britoin's most successful 
science fiction mag. • 

BIGGEST CIRCULATION BY FAR! 

and we sell just as many overseas 



Every issue contains a. long novel and several short stories 
written by Britain’s best and up-and-coming authors. Depart- 
ments include a chatty editorial, lots of letters, scientific ar- 
ticles, film reviews, book reviews, guest articles by personali- 
ties. Our covers are AUTHENTIC, our illos the finest in Britain. 

We come out every month and have more than double the 
soJes of any other British of magazine. Boys, believe us. we’re 
good! 

Normally 35c a copy each month 
Introductory (first year) subscription only $3.00 | 

Ray Palmer, Universe Science Fiction, Amherst, Wise. 
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Want issues 1-8 of Psychotic. All 
issues of Quandry. Comet Stories. 
Girl SF addict 14 years of age for 
correspondence. Ooops, almost for- 
got, want VEGAnnish. Wayne 
Strichland, 4920 Orchard Avenue, 
San Diego 7, Calif . . . Want com- 
plete set of Mag of Fantasy & SF, 
As a last resort single copies or 
full years will he accepted. Also 
want first ten ishes of OW. Ed 
Luksus, 3717 Johnson St., Gary, 
Ind. . . . Back issues of OW, Madge 
and many other stf mags and books 
for sale Send post card for free 
list. Gerry de la Ree, 277 Howland 
Avenue, River Edge, N. J. . . . 
Wanted: Madge 1-6; GS Novels 1- 
11. For sale: assorted pulps, ’46- 
’62; No. 1-3 Rocket Stories; No. 1-3 
Cosmos; Vortex 1 & 2; Orbit No. 2; 
EBB’S Princes of Mars, orig, ed., 
fair cond., no d/w. Send for list to 
Dainis Bisenieks, 336 S. Warren, 
Saginaw, Mich. . . Will sell the 
following or will trade for issues 
of Madge prior to May ’52 or aSF 
prior to Feb ’52: OW, June ’52 to 
July ’53; Science Stories, Dec ’53 
to Apr ’64; F&SF, scattered is- 
sues from June ’62 to Apr ’64; IP, 
scattered issues from Mar ’63 to 
July ’64; Universe, 2 to 6; Galaxy, 
Jan ’52 to June ’54 Marshall Edg- 
ell, 4 Memorial Drive W., West 
Lafayette, Ind . . . Looking for pen- 
pals, and also want to trade stamps 



or view-cards. Raleigh Evans Mul- 
tog, 7 Greenwood Road, Pikesville 
8, Md . . . Have 22 used E. R. Bur- 
roughs books, mostly first editions. 
Will sell or trade for E. E. Smith 
books. Send stamp for prices. Rod- 
ney J. Reston, 44 Second Street, 
Amsterdam, N. Y . . . For sale: 
Madge No. 6-32; OW No. 11-31; 
assorted magazines and books. N. 
B. Crider, 6711 Woodrow Ave., Aus- 
tin, Texas . . . Have several hun- 
dred horror and stf comics such as 
Marvel Tales, Weird, Buck Rogers, 
etc. Many first issues. Have some 
pulps, and several thousand for- 
eign and U.S. stamps. Want: many 
stf and fantasy mags; send lists. 
Also want records by members of 
the “Golden Age of Song’’ such as 
Caruso, Galli-Curcl, etc. Roger 
Smyth, 712 West 176 St., NYC 33 
. . . The Indiana Science Fiction 
Assoc, is interested in acquiring 
new members. No specific mem- 
bership requirements, just an in- 
terest in stf. Dues are |3.00 a year 
in Indianapolis, §1.50 elsewhere. 
Members receive fanzine and news- 
letter. For further information 
write Edward N. McNulty, 5645 N. 
Winthrop St., Indianapolis Ind . . . 
Just a reminder to send in your per- 
sonals, but keep them brief, legible 
(if they’re hand-written), and be 
sure to include your name and 
address. — Bea. 
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you,- Cc 



onuenience 



• m 



Many times we receive letters saying readers have 
reached the newsstand only to find that UNIVERSE 
is all sold out. Many newsstands do not carry UNI- 
VERSE. Or for one reason or another, a reader has 
missed out on an issue. This is unfortunate and 
sometimes can’t be avoided. But you needn’t miss 
a single copy of your favorite magazine if you take 
advantage of the offer on this page. And besides, you’ll 
save money. The normal price for UNIVERSE is 35c. 
We will send it to you in the mail for 25c per copy. 
Why not get your magazine the easy way? Subscribe 
now for 24 issues for $6.00. Then you won’t have to 
bother for a long -time to come. At least send in $3.00 
for 12 issuues, and let us keep you supplied and post 
you when a renewal is due. 



SEND YOUR REMITTANCE TO 

Ray Palmer, Universe Science Fiction, Amherst, Wise. 



I 1 

' NAME — ' 

, ADDRESS I 

I CITY I 

I ZONE STATE : I 

I I wish to subscribe to UNIVERSE for (check square) 



n 12 issues $3.00 □ 24 issues $6.00 

Enclosed is □ cash □ check □ money order for $ 

Begin my subscription with the issue. 
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Dear Rap: 

Nope, the July issue of UNI- 
VERSE didn’t surprise me one bit, 
I had a silly hunch that you could- 
n't go on publishing a science fic- 
tion magazine, and I was right. 
With the UNIVERSE of July, that 
atmosphere you had in good old OW 
came back. And with it. Rap, so 
did you. 

After the 31st issue of OW had 
been on the stands for three or 
four months, I began to think that 
something was wrong. Then, out 
of the blue came SCIENCE STO- 
RIES, UNIVERSE, MYSTIC and, 
holding its own, PATE. Now that 
things have calmed down a bit at 
the Evanston offices, and SCIENCE 
STORIES has been dropped, it 
looks as if things are getting 
brighter. 

Rog Phillip’s THE CLUB 
HOUSE is about the best thing that 
you could have started to give the 
mag a shot in the arm. When it 
got squeezed out of the old Amaz- 
ing, I felt something go . . . To 
me, Rog’s column was the spirit of 
fandom. I wasn’t an acti-fan while 



it was still being run, but I can 
remember reading it and wondering 
what it was all like. Now that 
I’m in the middle of this thing that 
calls itself fandom, I realize that 
nothing can ever bring back the 
first days of it. Reading over the 
back issues of Amazing helps a bit, 
but the flavor isn’t there any more. 
Now, perhaps, UNIVERSE will 
help the fan-to-be into the middle 
of the brawl, leaving him, I hope, 
with the same memories that I have 
of THE CLUB HOUSE. 

Since I plunked down my 36c at 
the corner drug store, I am, by 
the Palmer philosophy, a stock-hold- 
er in Palmer Publications. Atten- 
tion, Mr. Palmer. I have a request 
to make of my company . . . 

Please, Rap, no matter how much 
you’d like to, don’t bring back THE 
MAN FROM TOMORROW. Just 
go along publishing the mag, leav- 
ing the high pressure promotions to 
the soap-and-cigarette people. Let’s 
have UNIVERSE be just a nice, 
honest science fiction magazine 
— Palmerized, that is! 

Like the true fan I am, the sto- 
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ries have not been read. I may 
turn traitor, though, and sample a 
few just to see what you’ve got. 
But your change of heart is enough 
for me . . . 

And, Rap, the next three bucks 
I lay my hands on goes to you; I’ve 
got faith in you — and UNIVERSE. 

Sincerely, 

Don Wegars 
2444 Valley St. 

Berkeley 4, Calif. 

The Man from Tomorrow is still 
around, Don, hut not in UNI- 
VERSE; he's appearing regularly 
in our companion magazine, MYS- 
TIC. We're going to keep UNI- 
VERSE strictly for science-fiction, 
fantasy, and fans. As a stock- 
holder it’s up to you to let us know 
when we stray from the mark, so 
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keep those letters heading our way. 
— Bea 

Dear Bea: 

You and Ray write editorials sec- 
ond to none (the possible exception 
is John W. Campbell Jr.). That 
was some pretty fast thinking; im- 
agine, blaming the “get rich quick 
boys’’ for your bad editing. A 
stroke of pure genius. As I’ve al- 
ways enjoyed your mags, I can’t 
say as I believe the above — but 
that’s the way it sounded. 

No need evaluating the stories; 
Ray summed it up when he made 
the observation that good stories 
are far between. Rog Phillips’ sec- 
tion was very good, as are most 
fan sections. 

Michael Lee should know better 



^^With God... 

all things are possible!’* 



A 

^jLre you facing difficult Rrohlems.^ Poor 
Health.^ Money or )ob Troubles.^ Love or 
Family Troubles? Arc you Worried about 
someone dear to you? is some one dear to 
you Drinking too Much? Do you ever get 
Lonely — Unhappy — Discouraged.^ Would 
you like to have more Happiness, Success and 
"Good Fortune" in Life? 

If you do have any of these Problems, or 
others like them, dear friend, then here is 
wonderful SEWS — SEWS of a remarkable 
N£U" WAY of PRAYER that is helping 
thousands of other men and women to glo- 
rious N£U" happiness and |oy! Whether you 
have always believed in PRAYER or not, 
this remarkable SEW WAY may bring a 
whole SEW world of happiness and joy to 
you — and very, very quickly too! 



So don’t wait, dear friend. Don't let another 
minute go by! If you are troubled, worried 
or unhappy IS ASY WAY — we invite you 
to clip this Message now and mail with 6c in 
stamps 50 we can rush FULL ISFORMA- 
TIOS to you by AIR MAIL about this 
remarkable SEW WAY of PRAYER that is 
helping so many others and may just as 
certainly and quickly help YOU! 

You will surely bless this day — so please 
don't delay! Just clip this Message now and 
mail with your name, address and 6c in 
stamps to LIFE-STUDY FELLOWSHIP, Box 
8409 Soroton. Conn. We will rush this 
wonderful SEW Message of PRAYER and 
FAITH to you by AIR MAIL 
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than to treat his mags so rough. 
Me, I baby em so you’d think they’d 
never been read; most of the time, 
that is. You’ve either got to put 
up with the nudes or start on west- 
ern stories or nursery rhymes. 
Somehow the idea has circulated 
that if you don’t have a near-dis- 
aected pin-up on the cover, the 
mag don’t sell. 

Michael Lee, I hope you didn’t 
mean that about buying until the 
moon flight. If so, why not sub- 
scribe up to ish No. 34 and save 
some money in the meantime. Why 
not subscribe to all the mags and 
save enough to book passage on the 
6th trip? 

Ed Luksus 
STl"? Johnson St. 

Gary, Indiana 

Good press-ageniing, Ed, and 
good sense, too. Subscriptions do 
save money. Maybe not enough to 
book passage on a moon flight, but 
enough to make it worth while. 
— Bea 

Dear Bea: 

Wonderful news! Rog Phillips is a 
‘right’ guy and proved it many times 
in the Amazing Club House. And 
now he’ll be with us in Universe 
(I like that name) and he will do 
a good job with the “Club House” 
as usual. Thanks for talking him 
into the extra work. 

I sincerely hope that all Faneds 
who read this will take the time 
to welcome Rog back again. Just 
a line to Bea will show that we 
DO appreciate his work. Many a 
neofan mentioned the “Club House” 
when asking for a copy of my 
Kaymar Trader. I know many of 
you had the same experience. 



Just read the July Club House 
and you will know what I mean 
by Rog being a ‘right’ guy. He is 
still a fan at heart. I hope he stays 
that way for a long time. 

There is no comparison between 
Science St07'ies and Universe. The 
change was for the better in every 
way. I’m sure many of the read- 
ers will agree with me. In fact 
I now get three copies of UNI- 
VERSE, as I expect it to climb 
right up there along with Galaxy 
and aSF in popularity. 

Anyone who wants a copy of Kay- 
mar Trader just slip a thin dime 
into your letter. You’ll get the 
latest in sales, buys, and trades 
of stf magazines. 

Best regards to RAP. He is still 
in there fighting. His editorials 
are always interesting and I hope 
they continue to appear for many, 
many years. 

Sincerely 

K. Martin Carlson (Kaymar) 
1028 Third Avenue South 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
Judging from the letters we’re 
receiving Rog Phillips and his Club 
House were' much missed and most 
welcome back. Smce fandom has 
become so wide-spread and grown 
so in the last few years it’s almost 
a necessity to have at least one 
prozine column operating as an in- 
formation center for fanzines and 
fan activities. Rog, as you pointed 
out, is a fan at heart. In addition, 
he knows (either personally or by 
correspondence) most of the acti- 
fans and is happy to go out of his 
way to help neofans. We’re glad 
he’s back, and the stack of letters 
we have tell us you readers feel 
the same way. — Bea 
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for fO Days 



THE POWER THAT CAN GET YOU 




ANYTHING IN LIFE YOU WANT! 






Whatever you want in 1954 — a new home» a happier mar- 
riage, a healthy state of mind and body, a better job, more 
money — here is a remarkable method for turning your 
desires into REALITIES: 

THE MAGIC OF BELIEVING 

(The Science of Setting Your Goal — and then Reaching It) 
by Claude M, Bristol, uriter, lawyer, lecturer 

This unusual book shows you how to put your inner mind 
to work — how to utilize the power of your subconscious 
mind to help you overcome obstacles and succeed in whatever 
you want to accomplish. 

_ Here is the secret of what women call intuition — religious leaders 

call revelation — ^gamblers call hunch— -top executives call personal magnetism. "The 
Magic of Believing" shows you: 



• How you can win success by working less hard than you do now. 

• How belief makes things happen. 

• How to get what you want easily through a process of making mental pictures. 

• How to use "the law of suggestion" to step up your effectiveness in every- 
thing you do. 

• How to let your imagination find the ways and means of pushing obstacles 
aside for you. 

• How "the mirror technique" will release your subconscious. 

• How to project your thoughts and turn them into achievements. 



r ou can put this powerful force to work for you at once. In just 10 days you will begin to see 
ow this remarkable method (an change your entire lije! It will reveal to you what steps to take; 
what decisions to. make; who to see; what to say: when and how. "The Magic of Believing" can 
enable YOU to turn ideas into riches, dreams into reality; failure into success. 



*T got a job 1 have been 
wanting and tmng to get 
over a year." — D. M, Eaae, 
Englewood, Calif, 

"An exceedingly practical 
analysis of the technique of 
mental power ... a guide- 
book to success.’*— Mri. R. 
Bondurant, Portland, Ore, 

"This book is magic! Star- 
tling and instantaneous re- 
sults seem to follow every 
chapter. Truly one of the 
best investments I. h?vc ever 
made." — Mrs. J. F, Olsen. 
Duluth, Minn, 



READ THIS REMARKABLE BOOK YO DAYS FREE 

See for yourself— w-ithout risk or obligation— how "The Magic 
of Believing*- reveals the practical way to get more of everything 
you want out of life. Mail coupon below. 



FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 

Prentice-Hall, lnc.« Dept. T-SSF-954 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

Without obligation, send me a copy of "THE MAGIC OP DE- 
Uin i.VO/' by Claude M. Uristol. for 10 DAYS’ I RKE TIUAl.. 
At the end of 10 days 1 will either return the book and owe 
nothlnj: — or keep U ami semi only $1 00 plus a Tew petmlea for 
postace ami packlm;. and then $100 a month until the low price 
of only $3.03 Is paid. 

Name 

Adilreaa 

City. Zone. . .State 

SAVE. Send $3.SS WITH THIS COUPON, and we will pay ship- 
ping charges. Same return privilege— your money back if not 
completely aatlsfled* 
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Dear Ray, 

I’ve just picked up the July is- 
sue of Universe and I like the 
change very much. It makes Uni- 
verse almost like the old Other 
Worlds. I’m sorry to hear that 
Science Stories has been discontin- 
ued but it will give you more time 
to devote to Universe. You and 
Bea have done the work of many 
people in putting out Universe, Sci- 
ence Stories, and Mystic. So if 
your fans are wondering why Sci- 
ence Stories had to be discontinued 
that is the reason. You’ve just been 
working too hard. 

Much success to you on Universe. 
I’m sure you’ll pick up many new 
and loyal fans, like I am, to Uni- 
verse. 

Paul Corley 
627 Sheridan Road 
Winnetka, Illinois 

Thanks, Paul, for your remarks 
about UNIVERSE and its editors. 
I appreciate them, and I’m sure 
Rap does, also. Now that my of- 
fice is in Cincinnati you won’t be 
able to drop in for a visit (it’s 
about a 400 mile trip, and that's a 
little too far even for the most 
loyal fan to travel), so be sure to 
drop us a line now and then and 
tell us how you think the magazine 
is coming along. — Bea 

Dear Ray: 

This is more or less a reply to 
the letter written by Michael Lee 
in UNIVERSE No. 6. From Mr. 
Lee’s style of writing it is easy to 
judge that he is immature and per- 
haps even juvenile. Yet he has 
hit upon a very interesting fact. 
Frank Robinson is perhaps the 
greatest talent that you have ever 



encouraged. I don’t think that Mr. 
Robinson would lead us down paths 
of Robinsonisms, as did Richard 
Shaver. From his past efforts I 
have noted an exceptional gift for 
characterization. The reader-iden- 
tification in his stories makes it 
easy to just jump right in and 
read; you hate to lay the magazine 
aside once you’ve started. 

In the talent of Frank Robinson, 
occasional traits are hinted at that 
make me, for one, wish for much 
more. If on this point alone: I 
believe that there is a great emo- 
tional depth lying dormant in Rob- 
inson’s style that cannot be fully 
developed in anything less than 
60,600 words. I wait with expec- 
taXion for something of this scope 
to appear. 

Mr. Lee is not alone in liking 
THE OCEANS ARE WIDE. I 
read it two times in SCIENCE 
STORIES No. 4, and just re-read 
it again yesterday, in Bleiler — 
Dikty’s YEARS BEST SCIENCE 
FICTION NOVELS: 1954. It is 
easily the most noteworthy item 
in the volume. 

THE OCEANS ARE WIDE and 
DEAD END KIDS FROM SPACE 
(Without the cover-tie-in prologue.) 
are the two most worthwhile sto- 
ries that you’ve printed since pub- 
lication of OTHER WORLDS was 
suspended. 

If Mr. Robinson continues to de- 
velop with the slow, sure speed that 
he has displayed since 1951, given 
an equal amount of writing ex- 
perience, he will rank with the lit- 
erary authors in the field, Leiber, 
Sturgeon and Bradbury. He al- 
ready rates well above your literary 
hacks, and there will be no stopping 
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him once he has committed the full 
emotional depths of his talent to 
paper in manuscript form. 

Knowing your past record, you 
will develop Robinson’s talent to the 
limits of your capability. For do- 
ing this, thanks in advance, from 
those of us like Mr. Lee, who watch 
■ — and wait — and know that in time 
we will be rewarded. 

Regarding Mr. Lee’s opinion of 
Robert Courtney, I find his talent 
and Robinson’s too equal for com- 
ment. What Mr. Robinson possesses 
so does Mr. Courtney. Consequent- 
ly, great things are due from them 
both. 

Earl Kemp 
3508 N. Sheffield Ave. 

Chicago 13, Illinois 



Earl, 1 think Frank Robinson will 
agree with me that you’ve paid him 
a great compliment — not only 
by what you said, but by what you 
didn’t say. When a fanzine edi- 
tor writes a letter to d prozine, 
for publication, and doesn’t bother 
to even mention his own zine — well, 
you must really go for Robinson’s 
stories. And say, why the specific 
number of words you think the next 
Robinson story should contain. Most 
people would have suggested a 50,- 
000 or 60,000 word novel, hut you 
narrowed it down to 60,500 words. 
Do you have some inside informa- 
tion? If so, why not share it with 
the rest of us? By the way, we 
do have another story of his com- 
ing up soon, so watch for it. — Bea 



NOW! Get Amazing New Comfort and Relief with Patented 

RUPTURE-EASER 



T. M. Reg. U* S, Pat. Off. (A Piper Brace Truss) 

NO 

FITTING 

REQUIRED 

• 

For Men, Women 
ond Children 







RIGHT or 
LEFT SIDE 

Strong form»fitting washable support. 
Snaps up in front. Adjustable back 
lacing and leg strap. Soft flat groin 
pad — no steel or leather bands. In- 
visible under light clothing. Also used 
as after-operation support. 

OVER 800,000 GRATEFUL USERS 

Just measure around lowest part of abdomen and 
state right or left side or double. (Note: Be sure 
to give size and side when ordering. 

PIPER BRACE CO. 

81 1 Wyondotte Dept. SFG-94 Kansas City 5, Mo. 



OVERCOMING 

BACK TROUBLE 

How to Gain FAST Relief! 

Start using these step-by-step techniques FREE 
— in the privacy of your own home! No gadgets — 
nothing to buy — yet these simple methods offer 
effective relief for over 80% of people who now 
suffer from back pains ! 

IF YOU Suffer From:— 

• aching across your upper back 

• fatigue in your shoulders 

• soreness shooting from base of neck lO 
back of head and downward 

• weakness in hips and loins 

• shooting pain down your right or left leg 

• or other muscular discomforts 

GET H. J. Thompson’s dramatic new book — “Overcoming Back 
Trouble.” It takes the mystery out of back ailments . . . tells you 
what to do for relief from: slipped disc, sacroiliac pains, lumbago, 
sciatica, twists, sprains, etc. Offers you positive help for almost 
ANY kind of back trouble due to muscular weakness — through a 
NEW method recommended by leading doctors! 

A well-known Philadelphia orthopaedic surgeon says: “I commend 
■without reservation the views expressed in this book.” 

FREE TRIAL: Examine this book for 10 days absolutely FREE. 
Then either remit the low price of $3.95 plus postage — or return 
the book and owe nothing. Mail the coupon below NOW. 



Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. T-SSF-954A 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

Send me OVERCOMING BACK TROUBLE for 10 days FREE trial. At the 
end of that time, I will either send you just $3.95 plus postage In full payment 
— or return the book and owe nothing. 

Name * 

Address 
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Ulan Will Concfuer Space Soon! 



HERE ARE THE FACTS 
AND PROBLEMS OF REACHING OUTER SPACE! 



MEET the ten top space research 
scientists. LE.\RN their actual plans 
for breaking througli the space bar- 
rier. SEE their blue prints for a 
3-stage atomic rocket tliat will travel 
to the moon. RE.\D how they solve 
tlie problems of building a giant Space 
Station — 1 705 miles above the earth. 



Here in tliis big. brand-new book, 
“-Across the Space Frontier.” are all 
the facts about the great adventure 
awaiting man — the actual explora- 
tion and conquest of spacel 



OMNIRUS OF SCIENCE- 
FICTION 

4.1 top stories by outstanding 
autliors . - - stories of atart- 
liu 4 inventions ... of visi- 
tors from Outer Space . . . 
A Iventure in Dimension. 562 
thrill-packed pages. 

THE ASTOUNDING SGENCE- 
FICTION ANTHOLOGY 

The cream of tlie beat ta'ea 
skimmetl from a dozen years 
of .Astounding Science-1- ic- 
tion -Magazine by its editor, 
John W. t'ampbell. Jr. 

THE CAVES OF STEEL 
hy Isaac Asirnot' 

Roljots are the moat iiated 
creatures on eartln They've 
been taking over scarce jobs 
held by humans. Then a 
note«l rolwt scienl st is mur- 
dered. Detective Haley has to 
track down the killer. 
And — hf'sfiiwiarobot 
as a partner! 



ANY 



of thf»se Complete New Masterpieces of 

SCIENCE-FICTIOM 



THE LIGHTS IN THE SKY 
ARE STARS 

hy Frederic lirotvn 
U. S. Space pioneers have al- 
ready conquered Venus, 
Mars tlie Moon. Now, to 
reach Jupiter one man and 
woman will do anything . . . 
ANYTHING. 

BORN LEADER 
hy J. T. \iclntosh 
Tlie strange story of the last 
r^ket ship to leave doomed 
Earth — and the would-be 
dictator who couldn't find 
the prople he was trying to 
conquer! 



SANDS OF MARS 
by Arthur C. Clarke 
You're the first Earth-Man 
to rocket crash onto the wild 
Martian desert — tlie first 
to find yourself face-to-face 
with — a living MARTIAN I 

WEST OF THE SUN 
by Edgar Fanghorn 
A* band of 21st Century scien- 
tists . . . four men and two 
gir 3 . . . are '‘shipwrecked” 
on an unknown planetWW/s«i 
of miles from Earth! 



SEND NO MONEY 

Just Mail Coupon 

We know you wiH enjoy member- 
ship in this unusual new book club.. 
TO PROVE it, 've are making this 
amazing offer' to new members! 
Your choice of -■^NY 3 of the new 
Science-Fiction masterpieces de- 
scribed here — -VT ONLY $1 FOR 
ALL THREIii Two books are 
your gift for joiuing, and one is 
your first Club selection. This lib- 
eral offer may have to be with- 
drawn at any time- So mail coupon 
RIGHT NOW to: 
science-fiction book club. 

Dept. UM-9, Garden City, N. Y. 



WHICH 3 Do You Want for Only $1.00? 



SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB, Dept. UM-9, Gorden City, New York 

I Please rush the 3 books checked below, as my 6ift books and first 
1 selection. Bill me only $1 for all .1 (plus few cents shipping charges). 
! and enroll me as a member. Every month send the Club’s free bulle- 
I tin. "Things to ('ome,” so tliat I may decide whether I wish to 

1 receive the coming selection. For each lx>ok 1 accept. I will pay only 
$l plus shipping. 1 do not have to take a book every month (only 

(four during time 1 am a member) — and 1 may resign at any time 
after accepting four selections. 

I SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, 1 may return all 
I books in 7 days, pay nothing and this membership will be cancelled. 

I □ Across tho Space Frontier □ Lights in the Sky 

I □ Astounding Anthology □ Omnibus of Science Fiction 

I □ Born Leader □ Sands of Mors 

I □ Coves of Steel Q West of the Sun 

I Name 

I Address 



iPlease Print) 



\ City Zone State 

■ Selection price in Canada $1.10 plus shipping 

Address Science-Fiction Club. 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
I K^^Ser ROiul only In U. S. and Ctinada) 
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THE FASCINATING FACTS ABOUT 



by the leading Scientists 
in the world! 



A t last! The world's ten top space research scientists reveal their 
^ actual plans tor the exploration and conquest ol space. In this 
biji. brand-ne^v book, “.\cross The Space h'rontier," experts like 
Willy Ley preview actual plans lor a d-stage atomic rocket ship 
. . . the first flight to tlie moon . . . the construction ol a 
powerful giant space station — /70S miles above the earth! 

Tells what tlie conquest of space will mean to your future. How 
man can survive in space. How the man-made Space Station will 
be the greatest force for peace or the most terrible weap<m of war 
ever known. Includes actual blue prints and diagrams for an atomic 
rocket ship ... a round-the-moon ship ... a space suit 
. . . ami a Space Station. 250 feet in diameter. Turns ama/ing 
science-fiction dreams into even more tlirilling h'ACTS! 



NOT Fiction 
but Thrilling 
Science 
PACTS of The 
Future by Ten 
Top Space Sci- 
entists Includ- 
ing: Willy Ley 
• C h e s I e y 
Bonestcll • Dr. 
Heinz Haber. 



OF THESE 
MASTERPIECES 
OF THRILLING 



SCIENCE FICTION 

(Jg(0 $100 

1“S"- 



THE BOOK CLUB 
OF TOMORROW 
IS HERE TODAY! 



WET C'OMK t» fhonew Science- 
Fiction Rook Club Now’ you 
can get the cream of the best 
new Science- Fiction thrillers for 
onK’ SI each fplus few cents 
shinrting'* — even though they 
cost S’.50 ami up in publishers’ 
editions. You need take only 
four books a year — yet you 
can still enjoy this sensational 
low’ price. 

And on this special intro- 
ductory offer you are invited to 
select any 3 of the bof)ks shown 
here (and described on the 
other side"* for only »St. Kach is 
a brand-new. full-length, full- 
size science-fiction thriller. A 
$7. .SO to SlO.45 value — yours 
for only Si ! Read about them — 
then mail the coupon (on other 
side) now! 
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THE SCAN E COURTESY OF 



LENNY SLYER 



